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The Communist Economic Offensive 


ROBERT LORING ALLEN* 


INCE 1953 the West has increasingly taken note of the 
enlarged trade and credit activities of the U.S.S.R., 
Eastern Europe, and mainland China. Some have touted 

the Communist effort as a massive programme designed to 
penetrate, influence and subvert underdeveloped countries. 
Others have argued that these activities are almost insignifi- 
cant, consisting principally of propaganda, and certainly no 
serious incursion into world economic affairs. Sufficient time 
has now elapsed, enough experience has accumulated, and 
adequate data are now available to attempt a balanced appraisal 
of the communist ‘economic offensive.” 

Communist countries are engaged in relentless guerrilla-type 
economic warfare. Its purpose is to sow discord and distrust 
among free world nations, to set at odds the partners of the 
Western alliance, to encourage neutralism, and to increase the 
prestige of the Soviet state and communism, particularly among 
underprivileged countries. While on a modest scale, these 
activities are increasing and are calculated to take advantage of 
every problem and disturbance in the free world with as small 
a commitment of resources as possible. The communist bloc 
has had signal success, not so much because of the quantities 
of resources involved or in establishing permanent and 
satisfactory commercial relations, but rather in convincing 
underdeveloped countries, through the novelty, astute conduct, 
and timing of its operations, that the bloc is sincere in purpose 
and anxious to promote their welfare. 

Communist countries are using at least five related devices. 
One is minute amounts of aid, including an annual $1.4 million 
contribution to the UN Technical Assistance Programme. The 


*Associate Professor of Economics, University of Virginia. 































































2 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
U.S.S.R. has made a number of small grants. Oddly enough, 
China has taken the lead in making grants, to Cambodia, 
Ceylon and Nepal. More important is the establishment of 
lines of credit. In this, both the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 
participate actively, having agreed to loan nearly $2 billion to 
six countries in the past three years. The third device is trade, 
in which Eastern Europe predominates. East European trade 
is three times Soviet trade in Asia and the Middle East. 
Communist-controlled financial institutions in free world coun- 
tries, such as the Bank of China in Burma, are used to favour 
the local communist party and to promote communist interests. 
Lastly, the U.S.S.R. has directly interfered in world markets, 
for instance, by selling tin and aluminum at prices lower than 
those prevailing in the world market. 

Bloc activities are not responsible actions of mature nations 
seeking to help other countries On the contrary, bloc actions 
are often seriously detrimental, as is the case when a bloc 
country resells its imports at a lower price, breaks the price of 
some important commodity, or attempts to use its assistance 
to gain political concessions. Singly, bloc activities are probes 
into weaknesses in the non-communist world; collectively, they 
are scattered but specifically aimed shots designed for impres- 
sive psycological and political impact rather than economic 
improvement for the recipient. 

Communist countries do not accept the responsibility for 
their actions. If a project does not meet a genuine economic 
need, or if something else is needed more, the bloc is not 
formally answerable. The Syrian agreement is a case in point. 
The 1954 World Bank survey is now to be implemented by the 
U.S.S.R., but if the projects are not successful, Syria, not the 
U.S.S.R., has erred. China agreed to provide Yemen with six 
factories apparently without knowing or caring that Yemen has 
only one inoperable factory and no labour force to operate 
factories. These and similar efforts are obviously sponsored 
for their psycological impact and propaganda value. 

Despite the impressive reputation and generally favourable 
impact of bloc credits, it is necessary to be somewhat cautious 
about the amounts involved. Of the $2 billion total, $450 
million was originally designated for Yugoslavia, $300 million 
is to go to India, $160 million to Afghanistan, $600 million to 
Egypt, $300 million to Syria, and $160 million to Indonesia. 
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These sums are commitments made over a three-year period 
on which deliveries will extend over ten years or more. Further- 
more, included in this total is an arbitrary valuation of $400 
million for arms. The arms are obsolete by present Soviet 
military standards. Excluding arms, deliveries have probably 
not been more than $200-300 million to date and nearly one- 
half of this amount is for one project—the Indian steel mill. 
The U.S.S.R. has claimed a $100 million loan to Indonesia since 
1956, but that country accepted it in February, 1958. Only a 
minute fraction of the $100 million Afghan loan was used when 
that country requested the U.S.S.R. to stop deliveries. Deliveries 
on the $126 million loan to India will not begin until 1959. 
Nasser’s 1958 renegotiation of the loans to the U.A.R. will 
probably result in further delays and it will be several years 
before substantial deliveries are made. 

The activities of the bloc have been sporadic, following the 
vicissitudes of international politics, the opening of favourable 
opportunities, and internal economic problems. Hit and run 
characteristics prevail. The absence of offers between November, 
1956, and October, 1957, for example, coincided with difficulties in 
the Soviet economy—planning and reorganization schemes—as 
well as unrest and revolution in Eastern Europe. Since then 
the U.S.S.R. has tried to influence the vulnerable Middle East 
with the Syrian and Egyptian loan agreements, including the 
Aswan Dam loan. Bloc countries are masters of the quick 
move—the exploitation of the temporary embarrassment of a 
free world country. 

Because bloc efforts have been modest and intermittent it 
should not be concluded that these countries could not mount 
and maintain a large sustained programme. The U.S.S.R. is the 
world’s second most powerful industrial nation. Its credit 
commitments are small relative to its production. Some strictly 
economic forces, moreover, may favour the communist offensive. 
Eastern Europe and China probably have increasingly become 
a burden to the Soviet economy. The development of more 
extensive trade between Eastern Europe, China, and the rest of 
the world helps to relieve the U.S.S.R. of making such provisions. 

Thirty years of industrialization have had a marked effect 
upon the Soviet cost structure. The costs of capital goods have 
declined relatively, as more efficient labour and management 
developed, plant and equipment increased productivity, and 
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large-scale production became possible. Extractive industries, 
however, have faced increasing costs because of reduced amounts 
of low-cost ores, coal, and other minerals. As agricultural pro- 
duction has expanded, lower yield and marginal lands have been 
utilized, but at increasing costs. ‘It may now be increasingly to 
Soviet economic advantage to sell simple types of capital goods 
and buy raw materials and food. Simultaneously, Eastern 
Europe has a substantial independent economic motive for 
greater trade with primary producers, since it is not self- 
sufficient in food and raw materials and needs trade to support 
its lopsided industrialization programme. 

Communist countries have insisted upon bilateral balancing 
of trade in their new commerce with the Middle East and Asia. 
This expedient enhances the political implications of commerce 
and tends to favour the stronger trading partner. Bilateralism 
has been abandoned as economically unsound almost universally, 
except by countries the bloc can persuade to enter agreements. 
Bilateral balancing prevents nations from buying in the cheap- 
est markets and encourages economic dependence on_ bloc 
countries. Loans are set up in blocked accounts—equipment and 
technicians from the loaning communist country alone are avail- 
able under the terms of the agreements. Soviet terms of trade 
are also probably improved by the techniques of bilateralism 
and state trading. The absence of bloc participation in the 
world market for raw materials prevents a price rise which 
undoubtedly would have occurred if bloc purchases were not 
effected bilaterally. The bloc can even offer a higher price and 
still gain because this practice permits increase in bloc export 
prices. 

The capability or even an economic advantage, however, does 
not necessarily imply anything about the magnitude of com- 
munist efforts. The size of these efforts is determined by the 
bloc’s goals, ideological considerations, and internal problems. 
Several factors suggest a continued modest activity. The bloc 
has large capital requirements itself if it is to maintain its 
growth. The desire of underdeveloped countries for capital 





goods competes directly with these internal programmes. Large 
and continuing commitments to Eastern Europe and China must 
be borne by the U.S.S.R. In the postwar period loans of more 
than $7 billion have been made to Eastern Europe and China, 
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which have become jealous of Soviet agreements with some 
neutral countries. Additional loans will be required to main- 
tain the viability of Eastern Europe and China and to prevent 
defections. Furthermore, the dogma of autarky, basic to 
communist doctrine, continues to hamper normal commercial 
relations. 

Ultimately, the size of communist efforts will be determined 
by what is required to accomplish the bloc’s goals. So far, a 
relatively small activity has gone far toward achieving these 
aims. Since the bloc is not basically interested in stability and 
economic development, a massive programme is not necessary 
or even desirable. It is cheaper to destroy a building than it is 
to construct one. Its present powerful economic position per- 
mits the bloc to pursue a course of action the driving force of 
which is political gain for itself and Western political isolation. 


II 


Much is made of the Communists’ “no strings” policy. Noth- 
ing could be more misleading. In the Afghan-Soviet treaty of 
friendship, Afghanistan agreed not to form alliances inimical to 
the U.S.S.R. Other non-aggression and neutrality pacts have 
similar provisions. More frequently the strings are just simply 
understood. A sympathetic attitude, expressed in a neutralist 
or pro-Soviet political posture, precedes or accompanies many 
of the commercial contacts between communist and under- 
developed countries. Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. has pulled the 
strings when necessary. A mildly anti-Soviet attitude displayed 
by Yugoslavia in 1957 saw a prompt delay of Soviet loans. 
These were partly restored as Soviet relations with Tito grew 
more amicable. In May, 1958, the U.S.S.R. unilaterally an- 
nounced a five-year delay in deliveries on loans of $285 million 
because Yugoslavia would not accept Soviet ideological guidance. 
The Chinese cancelled a $190 million trade agreement with 
Japan when the latter refused to recognize the communist flag. 
In May, 1958, immediately before the Japanese elections, all 
commercial relations were severed by China. 

Admittedly underdeveloped countries can benefit from com- 
munist assistance. It is clear, however, that so far they have 
obtained very little. Nor are these countries receiving terms 
they had been led to expect. Soviet performance has nullified 
the favourable terms that were initially offered. Much of the 
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6 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
communist assistance is not calculated to improve the lot of the 
recipients but, rather, is frequently channelled into arms, sports 
palaces, and model farms. Even when acquiring a marginal 
economic gain, recipients are subjected to the most subtle and 
insidious kind of political pressure. Moreover, in cases where 
economic dependence upon the bloc has developed, Western 
markets have shrivelled. In agreeing to loans, the communist 
countries have paid little attention to the capability of the 
recipient to repay the loan or to the recipient’s capital absorp- 
tive capacity. These loans provide only a portion of the capital 
goods, along with some of the technicians. The rest, machinery, 
raw materials, technicians, labour, must be provided by the 
recipient. These resources are available only in limited quant- 
ities in underdeveloped countries. 

No amount of financial wizardry will call forth resources 
which do not exist and such policies may even disrupt the 
economy so that less can be obtained than otherwise. Accept- 
ance of communist loans and the payment of local costs may 
result in serious inflation. Both Egypt and Syria are over- 
committed in this way, even ignoring their arms debts. Even 
presuming that the communist countries implement their end 
of the agreements and that the recipients pay their part with- 
out seriously endangering their economies, there is still a day 
of reckoning: the loans must be repaid. Considering the size of 
the loans and in view of the strain imposed by local costs, it 
would be understandable if some countries are unable to pay. 
It remains to be seen what the Communists will do if a country 
defaults. Economic hardship may be only a part of it. Great 
powers have frequently used unpaid debts as a pretext for 
political pressure and intervention. 


Ill 


The success of communist efforts in particular countries and 
situations has not been complete. Two considerations at least 
stand in the way of satisfactory implementation of communist 
foreign undertakings. The U.S.S.R. is woefully inexperienced 
in commercial relations. Its trade has always been relatively 
small and the U.S.S.R. does not seem to be aware of or able to 
adhere to accepted commercial practices. Perhaps more im- 
portant, however, is heel dragging in the U.S.S.R. Men respon- 
sible for policy on high level go out and make extravagant 
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claims and big promises to underdeveloped countries. But the 
implementation of the promises is in the hands of another 
group—lower level—who are interested primarily in seeing that 
the U.S.S.R. does not lose economically. These two groups are 
in constant conflict, with the former putting pressure peri- 
odically on the operations people and the latter continuing to 
put Soviet interests first. 

Underdeveloped countries have been disappointed at the 
slow rate of delivery of communist goods. In 1956, for instance, 
the U.S.S.R. delivered only $21 million in machinery in all of 
South-east Asia and the Middle East. Eastern Europe has 
performed better, but the entire bloc, instead of loaning to 
underdeveloped countries, has frequently become a debtor by its 
failure to balance its trade. The quality of communist goods 
has in many cases been inferior—rusty tins of milk, rancid 
butter, poor quality capital goods and transport equipment, 
wheat, and many other items. Yet these products have fre- 
quently been overpriced and inordinately delayed in shipment. 
Furthermore, the Communists often resell the products they 
buy, sometimes at lower prices and in the original selling coun- 
try’s markets, as in the case of Burmese rice and Egyptian 
cotton. Communist countries seen peculiarly reluctant to make 
any guarantees on the price, quality, performance, condition, or 
delivery date of goods and cannot be counted upon for annual 
purchases of any given amount. 

This communist bungling of operational details has also 
been accompanied by some failures in grand design. The variety 
of Soviet expedients aimed at controlling Syria—arms, develop- 
ment funds, diplomatic and political pressure, internal subver- 
sion—proved ineffectual. Rather than fall to the U.S.S.R., 
Syria joined Egypt in the U.A.R. While Soviet influence re- 
mains, its potency was reduced by the unification of Syria and 
Egypt. Afghanistan likewise appears more cautious now in the 
face of mounting Soviet pressure through increased trade and 
technical assistance. Burma’s trade with the bloc is also being 
reduced, as a result of Burmese policy. 

Although communist efforts have not been massive and 
have not enjoyed unalloyed success, these economic activities 
have undoubtedly been influential. Underdeveloped countries 
have been swayed. Some are heavily mortgaged to the bloc. 
The bloc’s commitments are increasing and no effort is being 







































8 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
spared in letting the underdeveloped world know the magnitude 
of the communist effort. Communist performance is also im- 
proving with experience. When the Communists make a mis- 
take, they attempt to rectify it and avoid its repetition. Indeed, 
failures are sometimes turned into advantages. Burma’s pique 
over slow Soviet exports soon found the U.S.S.R. entering a 
tripartite agreement which enabled Burma to buy Czech goods 
with rubles. Soviet sincerity of purpose and willingness to do 
its best appeared corroborated in Burmese eyes. 

Overriding the particular successes and failures of com- 
munist actions, however, is the fact that due in no small part 
to its foreign economic operations the bloc has altered the 
world picture of itself in an incredibly short period of time. 
Before the initiation of these activities the stereotype of the 
bloc was of a malevolent monolith, without scruple, and interested 
only in extending its own power, by force if necessary. Now 
many countries think they see a new Soviet image—benevolent, 
interested in helping other countries develop economically, and 
anxious to reduce tensions. 

The novelty of the communist offensive is certainly one of 
the most significant elements in explaining its favourable im- 
pact. Compare Soviet behaviour only a few years ago with the 
present and much of the attraction is explained. The U.S.S.R., 
just up from underdeveloped status itself, has made much of its 
new position as benefactor to countries now beginning their 
process of economic development. The tactics adopted have 
been designed specifically to increase the political and psyco- 
logical impact and the bloc has successfully been cashing in on 
this new posture. 

Some of the impact can be explained in terms of the growth 
of the Soviet economy and the centralized planning techniques 
by which it was accomplished. Underdeveloped countries, some 
of whom have adopted economic planning have been told 
repeatedly that the U.S.S.R. has short-circuited the path to econ- 
omic maturity and now want to help them. Underdeveloped 
countries are particularly impressed by the apparent prowess 
of Soviet industry. Communist promises of capital goods are 
received enthusiastically; these countries desperately need 
machinery for economic development. They want industrial 
development, not only as a way to raise their standards of 
living, but also as symbols of national power. Every country 
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must have a steel mill and a refinery, regardless of need. 
Promises to buy their raw materials are also greeted with 
fervour; these countries have difficulty in selling their products 
at prices they regard as satisfactory. 

It can also be argued that increasing Soviet influence in Asia 
and Africa, is a natural phenomenon, considering the geographic 
position of Russia and the great power of the Soviet state. The 
West has long been dominant in these areas and as its ascend- 
ency has receded the Soviet star has been rising. Part East, 
part West, the U.S.S.R. is attempting to impress upon the 
underdeveloped East that it is the natural leader of the East, not 
only because it is one of them but also because it is the most 
powerful and effective anti-Western force in the world. Under- 
developed countries, disaffected with the West because of real 
and imagined injustices, frequently tend to regard the U.S.S.R. 
as a foil for the West. 

One important reason for the impact of communist assist- 
ance has been the effective use of propaganda. Every device is 
used to impress countries with the size, importance, and mutu- 
ally advantageous nature of bloc efforts. Much emphasis is 
placed on the apparently favourable terms and the supposed 
absence of strings. Communist propagandists practice the art 
of the big promise and the big offer, well knowing that only a 
few of their offers will even be acted upon. They talk endlessly 
of what they can and will do, very little of what they are doing, 
and nothing of what they are not doing or their failures. 

Much of the effectiveness of communist activities must 
ultimately be explained in terms of the bloc’s flexibility and 
opportunism. The bloc does not have a broad programme and 
therein lies much of its strength. Rather, its policy is specific- 
ally designed to exploit any favourable opening. The exploita- 
tion of any real or apparent problem in the free world is the 
key to the bloc’s actions. The differences between Afghanistan 
and Pakistan over Pushtoonistan, the development needs and 
export problems of Burma, Egypt, India, and Indonesia, the 
falling prices of primary products, the fear of Israel and anti- 
colonial feelings of Egypt and Syria and other countries, the 
foreign exchange problems of Iceland—all these illustrate situa- 
tions which the U.S.S.R. attempts to manipulate. Although 
these situations are not necessarily of Soviet making, the 
U.S.S.R. is always ready with an appropriate economic gesture. 
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The so-called communist economic offensive is thus im- 
mensely complex. Its size, content, conduct, and operational 
characteristics are contingent not only on bloc capabilities and 
intentions, but also upon the number and kind of opportunities, 
reception in underdeveloped countries, and the general political 
and economic climate. What the communist countries do is 
determined by their world outlook and their view of specific 
situations, what they think they can accomplish by their moves, 
and reactions which they provoke in the West and in the under- 
developed countries. 

The principal lesson to be learned from the communist 
economic offensive is that a small, well-directed international 
economic effort designed to exploit disturbances and exercise a 
divisive influence, operating against a free world which is 
characterized by decentralized decision-making, can reap re- 
wards far out of proportion to the resources involved. The bloc 
offensive, ostensibly seeking to aid underdeveloped countries, is 
in reality a weapon aimed at the West’s alliances and friendly 
relations throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America. To 
maintain and strengthen these defences will require a well- 
conceived, co-ordinated, and amply financed programme of 
economic development. 





Why Canadian Foreign Aid? 


G. L. REUBER* 


from unthinking opposition on the ground that charity 

begins at home to Pollyanna-like enthusiasm inspired by 
visionary hopes for the world. From the standpoint of public 
policy the basic issue is the commonplace one of how best to 
allocate Canadian resources in Canada’s national interest. The 
selective choice which this implies can usefully be considered at 
two related levels. First, how much wealth and effort should 
Canada divert from domestic uses to foreign aid? Secondly, how 
should Canadian foreign aid be allocated amongst different uses 
to achieve the maximum benefit? The answers given to these 
questions will depend largely on one’s appreciation of the under- 
lying reasons for providing aid. 

The various reasons for providing foreign aid can be grouped 
into three main categories: humanitarian, economic and political. 
Each of these is briefly examined below with a view to focussing 
attention on certain aspects of Canadian foreign aid which are 
sometimes neglected and placing them in perspective. (Through- 
out the discussion foreign aid is taken to mean non-military 
assistance abroad, including both loans and grants, financed 
through the Federal Treasury.) 

Foreign aid undoubtedly has a strong humanitarian and 
ethical appeal. The prospect of relieving massive poverty rouses 
some of the best instincts in a society highly aware of its 
material welfare and reared in a Christian-democratic tradition. 
Moreover, foreign aid can be viewed merely as an extension to 
international affairs of now widely accepted ideas about domestic 


*Assistant Professor, Department of Economic and Political Science, 
University of Western Ontario. 


F OREIGN aid provokes a wide variety of reactions, ranging 
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income redistribution, equality of opportunity and the sharing 
of burdens. 

In considering these reasons for supplying foreign aid, some 
might question whether the state should be asked to act from 
motives which are pre-eminently personal in nature and on which 
views differ widely depending on individual value judgments. 
Furthermore, aid provided simply out of humanitarian concern 
may carry with it an air of charity and paternalism which might 
be resented in receiving countries. Quite apart from these con- 
siderations, however, it is questionable whether a programme of 
foreign aid sustained only by humanitarian sentiment is realistic 
in terms of the hard-headed administrative and political context 
within which governmental policies are devised and executed. To 
obtain the funds necessary to maintain a sizable aid programme, 
it must be demonstrated not only that funds can be usefully 
employed, but also that, in terms of the limited resources avail- 
able, foreign aid has higher priority than competing uses mostly 
of a domestic nature. Awkward comparisons, for example, are 
likely to arise between what is being done for needy areas abroad 
and needy areas at home. Unless it can be shown that foreign 
aid is important to the safety of the state or will yield some 
fairly direct benefits to important domestic groups, the aid pro- 
gramme is unlikely to be very large or to be renewed annually 
for protracted periods of time. 

This is not to say, of course, that humanitarian considerations 
are unimportant. Public sympathy and support are obviously 
necessary to carry out a long-term aid programme. Moreover, 
humanitarian sentiment does carry some weight in the formula- 
tion of public policy. Further, some people would contend that 
the government has a definite responsibility to provide effective 
leadership in the humanitarian sphere as well as in others; and 
if a government does choose to provide this leadership, then 
foreign aid may, indeed, be provided largely for humanitarian 
reasons. This said, if one is thinking in terms of continuing and 
sizable foreign aid expenditures, it seems only realistic to accept 
the fact that government aid programmes generally, as observed 
by Professor Mason at Harvard, ‘“‘are devised and promoted in an 
administrative and political setting that is not very amenable to 
humanitarian considerations.” What, then, are some of the 
economic and political reasons for providing foreign aid? 
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The economic benefits which might accrue to Canada as a 
result of foreign aid must be weighed against the economic 
burdens of providing aid. A primary burden is the reduction in 
the current real income of Canadians from that level which 
would result if Canada’s resources were used to produce goods 
and services for ordinary commercial trade rather than unre- 
quited exports. Additional burdens, such as enhanced infla- 
tionary pressures and strain on the balance of payments, might 
conceivably arise also. Foreign aid can be said to be in Canada’s 
economic interest only if (a) it fully compensates for its 
burdens, and (b) it yields a higher return than any alternative 
ventures for which equivalent burdens might have been incurred. 
Implicit in these conditions is the assumption that the economic 
gains attributed to foreign aid would not have accrued to Canada 
in any event, even if it had provided little or no foreign aid. 

Economic benefits from foreign aid might arise in several 
ways, some long-term in nature and others short-term. As for 
long-run possibilities, a number of basic considerations should be 
clearly recognized. For one thing, in weighing the economic 
advantage of allocating resources to competing uses, time com- 
mands a price. It is therefore important to consider whether 
prospective gains from foreign aid should be discounted over 
centuries, decades or years. In addition, risk and uncertainty 
also command a price. Having discounted the benefits expected 
from foreign aid for time, risk and uncertainty, one must then 
compare the result with similarly discounted benefits which could 
be realized by incurring an equivalent economic burden in other 
uses such as Canadian economic development. Many people 
would probably agree that in these terms foreign aid is not in 
Canada’s national interest since various opportunities in Canada 
are probably more attractive from the standpoint of Canadian 
investment. 

Aside from these considerations, there is also the question 
whether Canadian aid is likely to raise the level of world pros- 
perity and trade significantly above the level it would attain in 
the absence of Canadian aid. It has been suggested the under- 
developed countries, excluding the Communist Bloc, might use- 
fully absorb something like $214 to $31 billion annually in 
foreign aid, in addition to the $2 billion odd already being made 
available by the free world. These figures are admittedly open 
to question. Nevertheless, the order of magnitude leaves no 
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doubt that almost any amount of Canadian foreign aid which is 
politically feasible will be small and marginal when viewed 
against requirements. This marginal role is equally evident 
from the fact that Canada’s entire non-military foreign aid 
expenditure in the fiscal year 1957-58, amounting to about $66 
million (excluding aid to Hungarian refugees in Canada), 
was equal to less than 3 per cent. of the combined average 
annual net investment (public and private) aimed at initially in 
the present Indian and Pakistani Five Year Plans. Thus, even if 
Canadian aid is concentrated on a few countries, as in fact it has 
been, it still is small in terms of needs. Moreover, the magnitudes 
are such that it probably will remain so despite such increases in 
expenditures as are likely to occur. 

Canadian foreign aid, of course, is also small where viewed 
against an annual flow of Canadian exports and imports each 
exceeding $6 billion. And relative to some $100 billion of trade 
per year in the free world, it virtually disappears from sight. 

The foregoing observations strongly suggest that Canadian 
aid-giving is unlikely to make much difference to the trend of 
world economic development and trade. Economic development 
in underdeveloped countries depends very largely upon the sacri- 
fice and effort which these countries themselves are prepared to 
make. Foreign aid can be regarded only as a supplementary 
source of resources; and here the primary consideration is the 
amount of aid which major powers—especially the United States 
—supply rather than the amounts smaller powers provide. 

This general picture needs to be qualified in two respects. 
First, as suggested later, aid expenditure by countries such as 
Canada probably is a factor influencing what other countries, 
including the United States, are prepared to give. Secondly, the 
qualitative aspects of our aid-giving may make it more signifi- 
cant than simple quantitative comparisons would suggest. By 
concentrating aid in a few countries and effectively directing it 
to relieve critical bottlenecks in the development process, the 
impact of a small amount of aid can undoubtedly be considerably 
enhanced. Moreover, by being involved in developmental pro- 
grammes, Canada can perhaps exercise a constructive influence 
on how resources provided by domestic and other foreign govern- 
ments are used. Notwithstanding these qualifications, the likely 
effect of Canadian foreign aid on the broad trend of world trade 


and prosperity must be judged small. 


————— Oe | 
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So much for long-term economic considerations. What short- 
run economic benefits might Canada hope to gain from foreign 
aid? One obvious possibility is that foreign aid might be used 
to combat the short-run recessions which occur periodically in 
Canadian economic activity. Several limitations are readily 
apparent in this connection. Difficulties of timing, so crucial in 
this situation, are likely to be serious. Moreover, by comparison 
with other fiscal and monetary measures, foreign aid might dis- 
criminate unduly in favour of certain segments of the Canadian 
community. Furthermore, recipient countries working on long- 
run developmental programmes are likely to find an irregular 
flow of aid, varying in accordance with short-term business fluc- 
tuations in economically advanced countries, highly unsatisfac- 
tory. Despite these and other general limitations, one must add 
that all anti-cyclical devices have some drawbacks and that there 
may occasionally be special circumstances when, for one reason 
or another, the limitations of foreign aid seem relatively minor 
and aid abroad can be used to advantage as a short-term econ- 
omic stimulant. 

Finally, attention must be drawn to foreign aid as a means 
of disposing of certain Canadian products in chronic surplus, 
notably wheat. At first blush this may seem to offer an almost 
unique opportunity for attacking two problems at one stroke. 
And, indeed, in suitable circumstances and applied with sufficient 
skill, much might be said in favour of such a policy. Many diffi- 
culties undoubtedly arise in disposing of surpluses via foreign 
aid; but other measures for dealing with chronic surpluses are 
also imperfect. It thus becomes a question of which measures 
offer the fewest disadvantages in terms of their cost. 

Agricultural surpluses are a subject in themselves and cannot 
be discussed here at any length. Nevertheless, some frequently 
forgotten but important qualifications associated with surplus 
disposal through foreign aid might be noted. First, surplus 
disposal via foreign aid might enhance the problem of chronic 
surpluses by limiting the size and growth of cash markets for 
these commodities and by undermining the incentive to adjust 
Canadian production. Secondly, by subsidizing exports of surplus 
commodities Canada might weaken its position when protesting 
against this practice in the United States. Thirdly, from the 
standpoint of recipients, aid in the form of cash is for various 
reasons preferable to aid in the form of surplus commodities— 
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though the latter may, of course, be preferable to no aid at all. 
Accordingly, there might be a reluctance to accept surplus com- 
modities if, as seems likely, acceptance of these commodities 
tended to restrict the size and growth of cash loans and grants. 
Fourthly, the transportation and handling charges on surplus 
donations could lead to a serious drain on the foreign exchange 
reserves of underdeveloped countries. Fifthly, when surplus dis- 
posal deals are made on the basis of barter arrangements and 
local currency transactions, serious economic consequences might 
result along with considerable ill-will and confusion. Finally, 
recipient countries might be reluctant to expose their producers 
to foreign dumping unless continuing supplies from abroad on a 
non-commercial basis could be assured. 

To sum up, the economic benefits which Canada can hope to 
gain from foreign aid are necessarily limited and uncertain. To 
a considerable extent they would seem to depend on quickly 
recognizing opportune special situations as they appear, on 
skilful administration and on good judgment in weighing the 
interests of different sectors of the Canadian economy. 

It is widely accepted that from a national standpoint the 
dominant reasons for providing foreign aid are political in 
nature. Very briefly, the contention is that by underwriting 
uncommitted and, in some cases, democratic governments in 
underdeveloped countries their survival without violence may be 
ensured. Consequently the international climate will be more 
favourable to the political and security interests of the West, 
both in the long and short term, than if adequate foreign aid is 
not provided. There is, of course, no assurance that events will 
follow the course envisaged; the policy obviously called for a 
calculated risk; but then the stakes are high and the risks 
courted by failing to provide adequate foreign aid seem even 
more forbidding. Without generous assistance from the free 
world, it is claimed, economic distress and frustration are likely 
to give rise to governments in many underdeveloped countries 
which will be militantly anti-Western in outlook and totalitarian 
and aggressive in nature. 

A number of qualified observers have questioned whether 
economic aid can, in general, be expected to advance the West’s 
political and security interest in the way contemplated. If, for 
instance, economic aid is interpreted by recipients either as a 
sign of weakness and fear or as an attempt to dominate it may 
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actually be politically damaging to the West. Moreover, the 
process of providing aid will almost certainly generate some ill- 
will and frustration which may well outweigh any political 
advantage gained for the West. Donations are almost sure to be 
viewed as inadequate in receiving countries faced with staggering 
needs; strings may be galling even if warranted and attached 
only to placate Western legislatures; unfavourable comparisons 
will inevitably be drawn between what has been received by one 
country relative to another and motives questioned; and pro- 
longed dependency on aid could lead to the aid being taken for 
granted and its ultimate withdrawal being deeply resented. In 
addition, an acceleration of economic growth, if significant, may 
give rise to profound social, political and economic changes entail- 
ing very heavy burdens of adjustment for large segments of the 
population. Because of its close association with these develop- 
ments, much of the resulting dissatisfaction might be directed 
against the West. Furthermore, because of the all-pervading, 
complex and fundamental implications of rapid economic develop- 
ment it is questionable, generally speaking, whether more foreign 
aid by itself is likely to result in the substantially faster rate of 
economic growth required for political stability. Important as 
capital and technical assistance undoubtedly are, numerous other 
factors may be equally or even more important if an almost 
complete transformation of society is to be wrought. 

In this connection, some doubts have also been expressed 
about the assumption which is frequently made that Western 
interests will inevitably suffer from Sino-Soviet economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries. Circumstances are conceivable where 
this assumption could be misleading. 

Without trying to strike a balance between these points of 
view, it is evident that the case for providing foreign aid for 
political reasons leaves room for wide differences in emphasis. 
Additional latitude exists when one relates the discussion specific- 
ally to Canada. As already pointed out, the amounts of aid which 
Canada can realistically be expected to provide will be marginal, 
even when allowance is made for quality and concentration, in 
terms both of the total amount of aid forthcoming from donors 
and of the needs of recipients. Canada’s foreign aid by itself is 
thus unlikely to be a critical factor in determining the general 
trend of future political developments in the world. In these 
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circumstances, what political reasons can be advanced for 
Canadian foreign aid? 

First, it might be argued that by demonstrating a willingness 
to contribute aid broadly in line with the relative wealth and 
responsibilities of the country, Canada is an accepted participant 
in the Western community’s aid-giving efforts and so may 
have some influence on the policies pursued by other donors. It is 
undeniable that policy in the United States and elsewhere is 
based primarily on considerations of national self-interest. 
Within this framework there is, nevertheless, some scope for 
outside influence. Thus, by contributing appropriate amounts of 
foreign aid, Canada may encourage others to maintain and 
possibly increase their contributions. In addition, by being 
engaged in foreign aid activities, Canada can expect to exercise 
some influence on the way aid is provided and thereby seek to 
channel aid into more worthwhile uses and guard against aid- 
giving activities which might be inimical to Canadian interests. 
The importance of Canadian influence on the aid policies pursued 
by others is probably greater in multilateral aid programmes— 
through which only a small fraction of total aid is provided— 
than in bilateral programmes. None the less, reference in the 
United States now and then to what others (usually including 
Canada) are doing by way of foreign aid suggests that even 
bilateral aid-giving in that country is not entirely immune from 
the international climate created by the words and deeds emanat- 
ing from Canada and elsewhere. 

Secondly, by providing foreign aid Canada may hope to foster 
closer relations with recipient countries. The policies of these 
countries can also be expected to be guided by considerations of 
national self-interest. This self-interest may, however, seem 
somewhat different if, through foreign aid and other activities, 
Canada maintains and strengthens her relations and her bargain- 
ing position with recipient countries. Further, because of her 
own recent development and the absence of an imperialistic tradi- 
tion, Canada may be able to influence constructively the use made 
of all resources from whatever source and so enhance the eco- 
nomic growth which is in the interest of all. 

Thirdly, foreign aid may be one means of slightly increasing 
our prestige and stature in the eyes of the world. It may also 
serve as a cohesive force in Commonwealth relationships. Per- 
haps at least as important as these considerations, the oppor- 
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tunity to co-operate, even in a minor capacity, in an important 
humanitarian venture such as foreign aid may serve to enhance 
our own self-confidence and national maturity. 

Practically all governmental policies, of course, spring from 
a variety of motives and circumstances. It is not always very 
clear to the outsider why policies are what they are, what effect 
they might have and how they might be improved. From the 
foregoing review it would seem that unless one accepts foreign 
aid on purely humanitarian grounds without regard to national 
self-interest, there is no one simple, straight-forward reason of 
sufficient cogency to justify a sizable and continuing Canadian 
aid programme. The case rests rather on a combination of special 
circumstances and considerations, each rather unimpressive by 
itself. 

The various benefits which can be derived from foreign aid 
must be set against its cost. In weighing this cost-benefits equa- 
tion each person will strike a different balance depending on the 
weight assigned to the various factors mentioned above. Some 
might conclude that Canada’s foreign aid at present falls between 
two stools in that it is too small to be of much benefit and too 
costly to be ignored. They might accordingly contend that our 
aid-giving should be either greatly increased or greatly reduced. 

Others will conclude that a case for foreign aid resting on a 
combination of marginal considerations and ad hoc possibilities 
makes it almost impossible to generalize on how much aid should 
be provided but that present spending is not obviously out of 
line. Benefits of the sort indicated above may well compensate 
for the very modest cost to the Canadian economy. The uncertain 
nature of many of these benefits, in any event, makes it doubtful 
if one can confidently advocate a sharp reduction in aid spending. 
At the same time, the case for foreign aid is apparently not 
sufficiently strong from Canada’s viewpoint to warrant Canada, 
by itself, launching into a vast programme of foreign assistance. 

If one is prepared to accept a moderate Canadian foreign aid 
programme on the reasoning outlined in the previous paragraph, 
a number of implications follow for the administration of foreign 
aid activities. First, the mixed motivation underlying Canadian 
aid-giving suggests an ad hoc empirical approach incorporating 
maximum flexibility and a willingness to review each proposal on 
its merits—the more so in view of the highly diverse and rapidly 
changing needs of recipient countries. In the hands of skilful 
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administrators, this approach will probably be more fruitful than 
adherence to restricting formulae and criteria tending always 
to be somewhat out-of-date. Secondly, even though Canadian aid 
is small, its impact on recipient countries will probably be con- 
siderably increased by concentrating funds on those countries 
most willing to help themselves and, within these countries, on 
sound projects capable of releasing substantial forces of economic 
growth. Thirdly, since Canadian aid is only a minor part of total 
aid contributions and of total investment in recipient countries, 
it will be most effective if its size, allocation, composition and 
timing is closely co-ordinated with the aid-giving policies of other 
donors and economic planning in recipient countries. All of these 
considerations emphasize the role of competent and experienced 
administration which here, as in so many areas of governmental 
operations, seems to hold the key to a successful policy. 





Disengagement Reconsidered 
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problem of “disengagement” in Europe and has suggested 

that perhaps some such plan will provide the only perma- 
nent solution in that danger zone. My purpose in this article is 
to explore the earlier suggestions and to consider their possibi- 
lities. 

As the Soviet Sputnik bleeped its way about the earth in the 
autumn of 1957, the BBC was transmitting a Western reply to 
the Russian diplomatic challenge in the form of the Reith 
Lectures, delivered by George F. Kennan in November and 
December, 1957, and later published as a book entitled Russia, 
the Atom, and the West. His proposal was simple in essence but 
complicated in form: there should be a measure of disengage- 
ment in central Europe as a first step in easing the world tension 
created by a lasting “cold war.” 

“Disengagement” was in no sense the child of Kennan for it 
has long been advocated by both Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell; however, it now became a convienient label for a 
possible reversal in the Western policy of “containment.” In 
recent months, the controversy has revolved in full circle from 
containment to disengagement, then disenchantment with dis- 
engagement, and back again to containment. The more primi- 
tive terms such as “buffer state,” “cordon sanitaire,” “no man’s 
land,” and “neutral zone” have become mere linear forbearers of 
the more sophisticated terminology now in popular currency. 


*Lecturer, Department of Political Economy and Dean of Men, Univer- 
sity College, University of Toronto; member of the CIIA and chairman 
ved the Toronto Men’s Branch study group on Canadian-American 
relations. 


T HE recent crisis in Berlin has raised once more the central 
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An unusual conjunction of circumstances conspired in late 
1957 to produce this spirited controversy. In the first place, 
students of international affairs were surprised, perhaps even 
stunned, to hear Kennan propose the withdrawal of forces that 
disengagement would involve, for he, as “Mr. X,”’ had produced 
that significant article in Foreign Affairs, July, 1947, ‘The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct” advocating “containment,” and was 
considered the main author of the Truman Administration’s 
foreign policy. Secondly, the Russians were riding the crest of 
a great propaganda triumph with the launching of the Sputnik 
and the ICBM which at once appeared to dwarf the relative 
importance of conventional weapons and to undo the strategic 
advantage of “massive retaliation” by the West. Thirdly, the 
Kennan doctrine immediately preceded the meeting last Decem- 
ber of the NATO heads of government who could scarely ignore 
the implied challenge of disengagement in Europe to the whole 
institution of NATO. And finally, the wide audience that any 
Reith Lectures command assured much public attention and 
pressure for full consideration of Kennan’s proposals. 


That they are simple in essence but complicated in form is 
apparent in the Reith Lectures but not without a twofold justi- 
fication. Kennan was not at all concerned to recommend his 
“reflections to government as a finished programme for action.” 
To use his own words, “What I have tried to suggest here is not 
what governments should do, but what they should think about.” 
Moreover, his perspective is wider than Europe alone for he has 
attempted to pinpoint our place in the evolution of world history 
and to ask fundamental questions about our future course. 
Revealing his burning concern, he asks: 


“Are we to flee like haunted creatures from one defensive device 
to another, each more costly and humiliating than the one before, 
cowering underground one day, breaking up our cities the next, 
attempting to surround ourselves with elaborate electronic shields 
the third, concerned only to prolong the length of our lives while 
sacrificing all the values for which it might be worthwhile to live at 
all?” 


Lord Keynes reminded us that in the long-run, we are all 
dead; George Kennan is more concerned to ensure that in the 
long-run some of us may still be alive. To be concerned with new 
vistas for guaranteeing peace is vastly different from being a 
pacifist, or even an isolationist. Such accusations against Kennan 
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are clearly unwarranted. Kennan himself insists that “force is, 
and always will be, an indispensable ingredient in human affairs.” 

However, for Kennan the conditions have changed under 
which the threat of force is reasonable in an age where the 
Damocles’ sword of thermonuclear destruction hangs over the 
world. This becomes clear if we recall Kennan’s attitude in his 
July, 1947, article where he stated: 


“.. . it will be clearly seen that the Soviet pressure against the 
free institutions of the Western world is something that can be 
contained by the adroit and vigilant application of counterforces at 
a series of constantly shifting geographical and political points, 
corresponding to the shifts and manoeuvres of Soviet policy but 
which cannot be charmed or talked out of existence. The Russians 
look forward to a duel of infinite duration, and they see that already 
they have scored great successes.” 


Now, we cannot exaggerate the changes since 1947 which 
have contributed to Kennan’s own reversal of opinion. Stalin is 
dead: Krushchev has become the master planner of Soviet 
strategy and diplomacy. Russian policy in turn has become more 
a game of chess than checkers and the stakes have broadened 
to include the whole Afro-Asian community of “uncommitted 
nations.” Of even greater importance, the basic assumptions 
underlying the policy of “containment” have radically altered. 

The West had assumed quite readily that danger of war 
existed almost entirely in the form of Soviet military aggression. 
However, the uprising in Hungary in 1956 more than disproved 
this notion as it became apparent that a real threat of warfare 
was latent in areas of intense nationalist pressure. This threat 
has become strikingly evident even more recently in Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon and the entire Middle East Area. 

Secondly, the equalizing of thermonuclear power between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., and the Soviet ability to employ 
“massive retaliation” on its own part, meant that the United 
States might not necessarily resort to massive retaliation if con- 
fronted by an act of aggression. In fact, the United States was 
now compelled to recognize a real possibility of being involved in 
limited war with or without resort to nuclear weapons. More- 
over the more nations with access to nuclear weapons, particu- 
larly in the danger areas, the greater the danger of war. 

These changes drove Kennan to focus his attention on the 
danger zones with the inevitable conclusion, for him, that the 
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problem was no longer how to contain but how to withdraw. For 
us, however, the criterion of the validity of his judgment must 
be: will withdrawal hasten or deter military aggression that 
might lead to wider conflict, particularly in Germany? If the 
greatest danger of general war comes from the uncontrollable 
extension of a local conflict (whether that conflict arises by 
design or accident) will disengagement reduce the possibility of 
conflict between the United States and U.S.S.R. by separating 
their forces, or invite certain participation by opening the door 
for war between or within European nations? 

These questions are hard to answer. The outcome will depend 
entirely on the extent and form of disengagement. Any conclu- 
sion cannot be considered apart from the results that will be 
produced in terms of nationalist sentiment in the nations of the 
disengaged zone. Also disengagement is considered by most of 
its authors and critics alike as part and parcel of wider agree- 
ments on disarmament that might follow but which would contri- 
bute to an alteration of the very assumptions upon which 
disengagement relied. Under certain strict conditions, then, 
disengagement might answer all the objections of the critics: 
under other conditions it might invite certain disaster. For 
example on the assumption that a Soviet military attack would 
invite limited nuclear reprisal from the West, might this not act 
as a starting point or catalyst for wider nuclear conflict? 

Finally, much confusion, and even some of the misunder- 
standing between opposing nations, is produced by the dubious 
jargon that has become characteristic of international affairs: 
“massive retaliation,” “graduated deterrents,” “limited war,” 
“tactical and strategic nuclear weapons,” mean many things to 
many men. As Hugh Gaitskell has commented in a brilliant and 
subtle analysis in Foreign Affairs, the disengagement which he 
and Eden advocated for Europe was a different fish from the 
disengagement of Kennan or Rapacki. All plans call for dis- 
engagement but some suggest more than others. 


I 


Of the various disengagement proposals, the Kennan plan is 
the most far-reaching. On the assumption that the Communist 
danger in Europe is more political than military, Kennan has 
advocated mutual withdrawal of American, British, and Canadian 
as well as Russian forces from a defined area of central Europe, 
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an area which he alternately defines as East and West Germany, 
“the heart of Europe,” and even the Continent. His plan pre- 
supposes that the countries involved, and certainly Germany, 
will be obliged to remain neutral and be limited to non-nuclear 
weapons, but will remain free politically, and be entitled to enter 
non-military arrangements internationally. Continuing frontier 
problems would be settled by treaty with the frontiers guaran- 
teed by both sides. The result would be a militarily neutral, but 
politically free zone across Europe instead of the present Elbe 
frontier. 

There would be local forces—a form of Home Guard—for 
defence which Kennan suggests might better be “para-military 
ones, of a territorial militia type, somewhat on the Swiss 
example, rather than the regular military units on the pattern 
of the second World War. Their functions should be primarily 
internal rather than external.” 

Kennan is careful to emphasize that the nuclear deterrent is 
not to be given up unilaterally nor is NATO to be abandoned. In 
fact, the military dispositions of NATO would be used as a 
bargaining device toward the wider goal of disarmament. In his 
own words, 


“.. the piecemeal removal, by negotiation and compromise, of 
the major sources of the military danger, particularly the abnormal 
situation now prevailing in Central and Eastern Europe, and the 
gradual achievement of a state of affairs in which the political com- 
petition could take its course without the constant threat of a 
general war... should be the true end of NATO.” 


Of course, the immediate removal of Germany from NATO 
would raise some doubt about the future of the organization. 
Largely, this depends upon the extent and location of missile 
bases, a problem which we must consider shortly. At least, the 
whole basis of the western alliance would undoubtedly undergo 
fundamental alteration, even without the demise of NATO. Long 
ago Edmund Burke warned: ‘‘When bad men combine, the good 
must associate”; certainly, NATO has always stood for Western 
solidarity in opposition to the Soviet threat. Yet Kennan insists 
that the association would still exist; the form and purpose 
would perhaps be altered. 

The problem of Germany stands out like a Cleopatra’s Needle 
in the Kennan disengagement proposal. Kennan firmly favours 
the neutralization of Germany as a preliminary step to German 
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reunification not only for its intrinsic merits but also for the 
prestige of the entire West. Present-day Germany is more, how- 
ever, than a house divided; it has become virtually a pair of semi- 
detached houses. How the reunification and reconstruction into 
one house is to proceed without the danger of civil war is a vexed 
question but one which by its very nature demands prior con- 
sideration. Regrettably, Kennan and other exponents of dis- 
engagement have avoided this challenge. 

Certainly, the West has had no monopoly on disengagement 
proposals. It was a welcome sign when the Polish Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Rapacki, set forth his plan to prohibit the station- 
ing or production of all nuclear weapons on the territory of East 
and West Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia combined with 
limitation of conventional weapons in the same area. His plan 
had the twin merits of greater specificity and wider geographical 
application, but from the Western point of view it was hopelessly 
inadequate for NATO would be obliged to withdraw its nuclear 
weapons and still meet the conventional forces of the Soviet 
Union in Eastern Europe. Then it was clear that West Germany, 
although forbidden the possession of or access to nuclear 
weapons, would have made no further progress toward reunifica- 
tion. Furthermore, such a plan was immediately beset by all the 
difficulties inherent in any general plan of nuclear disarmament 
—the problem of international inspection and guarantee. The 
great feature, on the other hand, for the Western viewer was 
the progress that would have been made toward eventual with- 
drawal of Soviet forces and influence from Eastern Europe. 

If the Rapacki plan was doomed from the beginning as a 
serious proposition for Western consideration, the more general 
proposal for disengagement has attracted serious attention. Now 
it is difficult to assess whether the proposal is even more timely 
or actually passé. And although Mr. Gaitskell fairly protests that 
all degrees of disengagement have become targets for “Mr. 
Achegson’s blunderbuss,” certainly the Kennan thesis is the prin- 
cipal target for the critics. 


IT 


True to his colours, Mr. Acheson has been Kennan’s counter- 
foil as the spokesman of continued realpolitik. Yet much of their 
dispute appears to turn on the question of timing. We have noted 
Kennan’s constant concern for the long-run, that his disengage- 
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ment proposal is merely a portion of a wider programme leading 
to disarmament, and his concern for other aspects of American 
foreign policy such as the attitude to the new Afro-Asian nations. 
Kennan staunchly believes that the West must show positive 
initiative in defrosting the cold war, even although his guarantee 
of success is often no stronger than his now famous “personal 
assurance” that any country which is in a position to make such 
a proposal to Moscow “‘. . . will have little need of foreign garri- 
sons to assure its immunity from Soviet attack.” 

For Acheson, on the other hand, until the U.S.S.R. displays 
some significant change in outlook, disengagement can only be a 
concept and never a reality. He clearly sees no change in attitude 
at this time. In Foreign Affairs, April, 1958, Mr. Acheson may 
appear to have closed the door irrevocably on disengagement 
when he gloomily insists (and here we can almost hear the into- 
nation): “For us, there is only one disengagement possible—the 
final one, the disengagement from life, which is death.” His 
readiness, however, to consider disengagement as a possible 
eventual alternative becomes evident in his recent book, Power 
and Diplomacy, where he concludes: 


“A further process of evolution is necessary both within the 

Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, before a change to more complete 

national identity in the latter can take place without erupting into a 

violence which might engulf the world. When that evolution occurs, 

Russian and American troop withdrawals may be possible without 

destroying the basis of American association in the security of 

Europe.” 

On the assumption then that little has changed, and where 
there have been changes, they have not been for the better, Mr. 
Acheson asks how can we possibly disengage when there is still 
the DEW Line and immediate thermonuclear contact throughout 
the world? “There is confrontation in every part of the world 
where the area of the open and free world system may be reduced 
by Soviet military, economic, and political penetration.’”’ Whether 
we accept the optimistic view that such nuclear confrontation or 
the “balance of terror” in Churchill’s phrase will render a general 
conflict unlikely, or the unpleasant prospect that such confron- 
tation will inevitably lead to a thermonuclear war, we cannot, in 
the opinion of Mr. Acheson, disengage from such a situation. 

To what advantage then a disengagement in Europe? Mr. 
Acheson feels that we could not expect a Soviet withdrawal from 
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eastern Europe. Indeed, it is difficult to accept the logic of 
Kennan’s conclusion that the communist danger in Europe is 
political and not military considering the tragedy of Hungary. 
Furthermore, he feels that after the withdrawal we could not 
impose on Germany the conditions that we would consider neces- 
sary for the succes of the plan. In fact, once out of NATO, 
Germany would soon drift into the Soviet sphere of influence. 
This would be a double disaster for Mr. Acheson considers that 
Europe is far from losing its vital significance in international 
diplomacy. In fact, it is crucial that the West should retain 
Europe as a sphere of influence just as it must retain its foothold 
in the Middle East. After a decade of struggle, Mr. Acheson 
feels that America is about to see a return of Western European 
power as “a common currency and political community are on 
the way.” 

Such strength would exercise a great pull on eastern Europe 
and provide real vigour for a negotiated reduction in forces 
throughout the world. There is his persistent refrain that once 
this supremacy is attained, then will the time have arrived to 
force the hand of the Soviet Union—a doctrine of the diplomacy 
of power at the bargaining table. Mr. Acheson describes his goal 
in the following words: “The longer-range purpose would be to 
develop adequate conventional forces in Europe, with British 
and American participation, to make mutually desirable a real 
reduction and equalization of both Soviet and NATO forces, and 
a controlled elimination of nuclear material for military use.” 
Presumably at that future time Acheson would agree to a begin- 
ing of disengagement, for then the power to state the terms of 
agreement would lie with the West while the advantage of 
survival would oblige the Russians to accept. For Acheson, 
conclusive bargaining must only take place from a position of 
Western superiority but never in a situation of equality. 

Meanwhile, the sheer confrontation of the two leviathans in 
the centre of Europe will forestall any decisive move. Unlike 
those who regard critical zones as more likely to produce wars, 
Mr. Acheson feels that the danger cannot possibly be worse since 
the United States and U.S.S.R. can never be totally separate. 
“Geography has been annihilated by science.” And since official 
American policy, if Mr. Dulles’ remarks in his article of October, 
1957, in Foreign Affairs are symptomatic, is to accept the possi- 
bility of limited war, even limited nuclear war, in such an area 
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then conflict might actually be confined to local areas instead of 
being waged on a global scale. Mr. Dulles suggests: “In the 
future it may thus be possible to place less reliance upon deter- 
rence of vast retaliatory power. It may be possible to defend 
countries by nuclear weapons so mobile, or so placed, as to make 
military invasion with conventional forces a hazardous attempt.” 

Such bluntness, of course, was cold comfort to European 
opinion, Was America then prepared to transfer the risk of 
nuclear war from her own continent to Europe so readily? In 
fact, this point of view was not confined to American opinion 
alone for Professor George Hudson of Oxford University was 
appalled at the thought of American withdrawal across a three- 
thousand-mile ocean compared with an overnight train journey 
for the Soviet Union. On the other hand, Mr. Kennan would 
protest in his own words that “armaments are important not 
just for what could be done with them in time of war, but for 
the psychological shadows they cast in time of peace.’”’ And for 
Kennan, the only psychological shadows cast by NATO military 
forces in time of peace are the shadows of the thermonuclear 
war. And so, long-range missiles and the threat of their use 
would still be as effective if based in America as in Europe. 

Here, Professor Hudson counters that the real possibility that 
missiles would indeed be called into use is gravely enhanced by 
withdrawal from Europe for we need only recall Korea. Hudson 
reminds us: “Within a year of this disengagement (in Korea), 
North Korea attacked South Korea: the sequel was a three-year 
war involving eighteen nations, costing more than a million 
casualties and ending in a military stalemate along a battlefront 
close to the original zone boundary.” 

Against this view, Mr. Denis Healey, British Labour MP, 
has commented in the New Republic: “What invited Communist 
aggression in Korea was not the withdrawal of troops in itself, 
but America’s failure to make it clear that she would intervene 
if aggression did take place.” And it is true that both General 
MacArthur and Secretary Acheson had stated publicly in early 
1950 that America had no strategic interest in Korea. 

For this reason Mr. Healey in his plan for disengagement 
insists that NATO must keep a military foothold in Europe both 
as a political pledge of its concern for the integrity of the dis- 
engaged zone and as a base for military sanctions short of global 
war if that integrity is challenged. This would entail military 
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neutralization of the countries from which forces were with- 
drawn but military bases and tactical nuclear weapons would 
still be maintained in France and the Low Countries, or at least 
in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Healey was reinforced by Mr. Richard Lowenthal in his 
insistence that the presence, within range, of Anglo-American 
bombers or missile bases pledged and equipped to retaliate 
against any serious Russian aggression must be a necessary 
feature of any disengagement plan. Further, he adds, the sign- 
ficant point toward which the West has too often adopted an 
ostrich-like attitude that Russia is already the dominant land 
power in Europe, and no foreseeable efforts on the part of NATO 
can change that. Provided that local conventional forces capable 
of temporary resistance are maintained in the neutral countries, 
then the danger to those countries is no greater. 

If this is true, then, at this point the Hudson and Healey 
arguments come very closely together indeed. In fact, it is all 
too apparent by what slim threads most of these disputes hang 
provided there is general agreement about basic assumptions. 
That there is such agreement between exponents and critics of 
disengagement alike is the view of Mr. Gaitskell. Both sides 
acknowledge the need to preserve some deterrent, agree that 
the maintenance of NATO is essential, accept the necessity for 
American and British forces remaining upon the continent of 
Europe, and insist upon the deterrent value of thermonuclear 
weapons. 


Ill 


Now that we have brought the planners and the critics face 
to face, what remains of the disengagement proposals and what 
will be their role in future negotiations? This is largely a 
question of the emphasis that is placed on the conflicting 
opinions. On the one hand, the threat of nuclear war (even 
on a limited basis) is increased by disengagement because the 
only alternative would be use of nuclear weapons by the West 
should the Russians violate the neutral zone in the manner of 
Korea. 

On the other hand, any form of disarmament to reduce the 
threat of global conflict can only start in Healey’s words “by a 
pilot scheme in the limitation, inspection and control of arma- 
ments in an area where Russia and America have a common 
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interest in co-operation rather than conflict.” And as Kennan 
has suggested the ideal case would appear to be central Europe 
because the development of long-range striking power has 
removed the indispensability of central Europe to the security 
of either Russia or America. It is, moreover, crucial that we 
find some method leading to wider disarmament for Mr. Acheson 
himself has demonstrated that the wide degree of confrontation 
that already exists on a global basis implies a daily danger of a 
thermonuclear war. In fact, we have come to accept that war 
will assume this form. If this were not the case, then it is 
curious that we have neglected the obvious remedy of building 
up NATO’s local military forces, particularly in their capacity 
for a conventional defence. In terms of conventional weapons, 
however, we have scarcely provided a strong “container” in 
western Europe. 

Under such conditions, Mr. Kennan has urged us to consider 
NATO’s real strength which 


“does not lie in the paper undertakings which underpin it: it lies— 
and will continue in any circumstances to lie—in the appreciation of 
the member nations for the identity of their real interests, as 
members of the Western spiritual and cultural community. If this 
appreciation is there, NATO will not be weaker as a political 
reality, because it may be supplemented or replaced by other 
arrangements so far as Germany is concerned.” 


Kennan’s real hope is that all who have a concern with 
Western policy and diplomacy are not so numbed by the cold 
war that they have lost all imagination. 

Any future plans for disengagement must, however, recog- 
nize that if the stumbling block to the present proposals has 
been a lack of imagination, flexibility and foresight in Western 
thinking and an adherence to negative and anachronistic doctrine, 
there is good reason for such behaviour. It is no easy task to 
be decisive about the real sources of disagreement—the ques- 
tion of the proper timing of the proposals, methods for avoiding 
civil war or nationalist upheaval in the neutral zone, estimations 
of Soviet intentions, and the assumptions that can be made about 
massive retaliation and deterrence. If we are truly in a nuclear 
stalemate, then it is certainly time to devise new rules for the 
game, or even to start anew game. If we are not in a stalemate, 
and there is a genuine possibility that the next move might 
lead to thermonuclear war, then there is ample reason for 
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caution. The difficulty is that the status quo itself is only a 
short-run concept constantly subject to alteration, and our 
attempt to match policy to the status quo is much like a dog 
chasing its tail; for example, the Middle East crisis threw 
much of the disengagement debate out of focus. The nerve- 
wracking element of the status quo being a moving concept 
appears when we attempt to guess what it may be when the 
new policy comes into effect. 

We would perhaps all agree after a thorough examination 
of the arguments that the outcome of disagreement in terms 
of our criterion—will it increase or decrease the threat of war? 
—is largely indeterminate. Far more important, on the other 
hand, is the hope that an attempt at disengagement would 
indicate Western initiative in terms of disarmament and a new, 
non-military approach, to the U.S.S.R. This most certainly 
weighs more heavily in Kennan’s balance then any number of 
actual disengagement proposals, for it might be a way of avoid- 
ing Denis Healey’s warning that “the discovery of atomic power 
may prove to be not a milestone, but a gravestone.” 








Arctie Contrasts: 
Canada and Russia in the Far North 


MICHAEL MARSDEN* 


Canada, yet it maintains 30 times as many people. To a 

person only barely acquainted with Canada’s arctic aims 
and achievements, a first encounter with Russian efforts in their 
zone can be a serious shock. Canada is justly proud of the 
recent achievement by icebreakers in making the North-west 
passage rapidly and easily, yet the Russian equivalent, the North- 
east passage, is monopolized by Glavsevsmorput (The Northern 
Sea Route Administration), which in 1956 was operating 15 
icebreakers, 100 ocean-going freighters, 150 aircraft, and 35,000 
employees. This shipping group operates entirely in Arctic 
waters and handles up to 2,000,000 tons of freight in a season. 
It even operates its own Arctic coal mines to fuel some steamers. 
The apparent contrast is with Canada’s Department of Trans- 
port convoys, wherein two or three Canadian icebreakers 
escort a few chartered ships into the various trading posts and 
weather stations reckoned accessible by current technique. 
Excluding the Churchill grain trade of about 100,000 tons, only 
a dozen vessels may be involved in the Eastern Arctic, handling 
a few thousands of tons of supplies. 

Contrast also the Soviet efforts in the Arctic basin. Canada’s 
translation service has recently produced a hydrographic chart 
of the Arctic Ocean from Russian sources. The U.S.S.R. has 
hydrographically charted and scientifically investigated over 


[ca Soviet far north has an area only twice that of Arctic 
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two million square miles of ice-covered ocean and plotted minor 
detail within 30 miles of Canada’s Arctic islands. Canadian 
hydro charts are, by comparison, almost completely blank within 
and without these islands. 

Archangel, a city of 280,000 people, lies 400 miles north of 
Churchill, and Murmansk, with over 100,000 people and several 
scientific institutes and laboratories, lies within the Arctic Circle 
and nearly 400 miles north of Frobisher Bay with its 250 
“settlers.” One may reach both Russian cities by regular rail 
service and a third railroad penetrates the Arctic Circle in 
reaching Vorkuta and the River Ob. 

A recent publication of the Arctic Institute of North America 
reveals 388 Soviet organizations located or interested in the 
Arctic regions, apart from no less than 107 “polar stations” 
maintained by Glavsevsmorput. It is easy to be overawed by 
such figures, unless one appreciates two factors involved in con- 
trasting Canada and Russia. One is the decentralized nature of 
Canadian activities, whose total is more impressive than any 
single departmental list, and to which must be added the unde- 
fined but clearly large and numerous buildings and maintenance 
operations of “‘DEW Line’’—presently useless in a non-strategic 
sense, but ultimately bound to further scientific and economic 
development. The other factor is the basic geographical differ- 
ence between the Russian and Canadian “norths.” 

Scientists generally define “The Arctic” as the land lying 
north of the tree line. This line has nothing to do with the arbi- 
trary Arctic Circle lying at 6624°N and is basically due to cli- 
matic control. In eastern Canada the tree line lies well south 
of 60° (Churchill is right on it) and in the west, where it swings 
north, only barely enters the Circle. In the Soviet Union the tree 
line is north of the Circle everywhere, except in the limited area 
of the Kolyma Mountains. Although the facts are debatable 
Professor Linton, in the Canadian Oxford Atlas, shows that the 
belt of mixed northern forest, the direct equivalent of the 
forests of southern Ontario and the St. Lawrence regions, extend 
in Russia to 60° north; and over one sector, as large as our 
entire region, reaches to 65°, which is 1,000 miles further north. 
In this belt there is even one region encircled by a bend of the 
Lena which supports tall grasses equivalent to the Alberta grass- 


lands south of Edmonton. 
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Further, the Soviet far north is traversed by three major 
and several minor rivers, the Ob, Yenisei and Lena; and the 
Pechora, Khatanga, Anabar, Olenek, Indagarka and Kolyma. 
These rivers are each equivalent to Canada’s only arctic water- 
way, the Mackenzie. Not only do these rivers cross varied agri- 
cultural and timber belts supporting numerous settlements, but 
also their outflow of warm southern waters serve to break the 
sea-ice in spring and ameliorate the climate. The colossal geo- 
graphical advantage would be hard to overestimate. The rivers 
are natural settlement sites and the different environments 
which they traverse inspire a natural river trade interchanging 
wood, farm produce, and minerals. Two of these rivers reach the 
Trans-Siberian railway at Omsk, Novosibirsk and Krasnoyarsk. 
These rivers were settled and used before the Mackenzie was 
even discovered. 

These areas were discovered and exploited as far back as 
1600. By 1700, fur traders had reached Kamchatka. With the 
rivers used as supply routes, the northern seaboard was charted 
by the direct order of Peter the Great before Hearne even 
reached the Arctic Ocean overland at Coppermine. Russian fur 
trading and exploration closely parallel the efforts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay and North West Companies, but were more extensive 
and many years ahead. Moreover, because of the character of 
the land and of the Russian habit of locating exiles in the 
barrens, communities were built up which began inter-trade 
independently of the fur trade. Timber, lumber, ironware, coal 
and farm produce were the basis of river trade, and access to 
the river ports from the ocean became a profitable venture. 
Scandinavian ships operated there as commercial carriers at the 
turn of the century. Nansen, for example, visited Siberia in a 
Swedish steamer in 1913, as the guest of a business man. Con- 
ditions throughout the Soviet Arctic closely approximate to those 
of a limited sector of Canada’s western arctic where ocean 
vessels have long penetrated the Beaufort Sea in the open 
season, linking with and supplementing, the Mackenzie route. 

The Revolution of 1917 did not take long to affect the Russian 
northland. A liberal policy in the acceptance and education of 
the native peoples was immediately effective, and women were 
encouraged to take part in the northern development. Concur- 
rently the Canadian government extended its interests into the 
Arctic areas, but always by means of a limited number of expe- 
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ditions and police patrols. This farseeing policy on the part of 
a smaller nation was creditable, but the scale of operations does 
not compare with Soviet advances. 

The Soviet Union does not recognize an “Arctic’”’ zone but a 
“Far North.” As explained, this includes vast areas not arctic 
by our definition, but they reach as far north and south as any 
arctic environment in North America. The early revolutionary 
divisions of the country were geographical, with regions inten- 
tionally independent and capable of individual existence. The 
divisions were not perfectly devised, but if a region was not 
entirely independent, it generally had some unique product for 
exchange with a predetermined partner region. This policy was 
applied to the far northern districts in marked contrast to the 
arbitrary divisions by latitude and longitude as in the N.W.T. 
and Yukon. Strangely enough, however, the effective demarca- 
tion line for discussion purposes is the same, 60° North. 

As a result of the Russian regional division, when develop- 
ment had gone far enough for the establishment of Glavsevs- 
morput in December, 1932, the organization inherited a working 
system. The administration proceeded in a manner which sug- 
gests that the Soviet was more interested in development and 
prestige than money. No facts have been produced to show a 
profit on the obviously immense overheads. The opinion has 
been expressed that the Soviet government used two environ- 
mental challenges to inspire all Russians. They openly set out 
to conquer and adapt the far north and the desert steppe. This 
closely parallels Mr. Diefenbaker’s recent call for Canada to 
move into the north. Answering the challenge is a matter of 
national pride. An impetus is provided to carry over initial diffi- 
culties and the apparently unrewarding initial investigations 
while imparting verve to the entire national existence. 

Glavsevsmorput immediately realized that a sensible economic 
development could come only after a thorough understanding of 
the environment. It accordingly appropriated what is now 
known as the Arctic Scientific Research Institute in Leningrad, 
which had been founded in 1920, to investigate northern poten- 
tial. This Institute remains unparalleled in the world today. 
Other polar institutes are maintained by private organizations 
with private and governmental money, depending often on the 
amateur enthusiasm of widely scattered scientific personnel. 


Compare the professional staffs in Canada, U.S.A., Norway, 
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Denmark and Britain, where a few dozen people are employed, 
with the former Sheremet’yev Palace staff of 500, most of whom 
have apartment homes provided. The Leningrad Institute also 
takes 25 students every year for training, eventually finding 
them places in polar work. 

The Russian Arctic Institute sent out 300 expeditions 
between 1920 and 1945. Since 1956, five major expeditions and 
twenty field parties have been sent out annually. There are 
departments dealing with meteorology, climatology, ice fore- 
casting, geophysics, construction, biology, hydrography and 
hydrology and even geography and history. They deal with 
every subject at an extremely advanced level. For example, an 
ice reconnaisance system, designed to aid shipping directly, 
involved 22 aircraft flying 750,000 miles in 1956 to provide 
charts of ice type and movement of considerable sophistication. 
Copies of charts are sometimes dropped immediately to waiting 
ships. These flights face all the widespread implications of polar 
weather and extend across the Pole, probably to within 200 
miles of Northern Canada. 

Also, the meterological department, besides its central 3-8 
day forecast centre, maintains one-day forecast stations actu- 
ally in the Arctic. The system is complete and independent, re- 
placing the national Central Forecasting Institute in the northern 
regions. The arctic network has only five observatories but 
receives daily synoptic messages from the 107 “polar stations” 
maintained by Glavsevsmorput. They also utilize a limited 
number of automatic stations which are established on the polar 
ice by aircraft, and then operate and report automatically for one 
full year. 

Geology is the only science detached from the central Insti- 
tute to become part of the national ministry, but all other basic 
sciences are pursued by outstanding men and a remarkable 
volume of work is published, although the quality of actual 
printing is poor by our standards. The Russian Arctic Insti- 
tute’s library contains the remarkable number of 88,000 volumes 
and 3,000 manuscripts. Compare this with the excellent special- 
ized collection of the Arctic Institute of North America, which, 
even now, only totals 10,000 books, papers, and serials. 

The fruits of this scientific background are apparent every- 
where in the north. The Scientific Research Institute of Agri- 
culture in the Far North had 22 experimental stations in the 
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north last year. From fragmentary data it seems that in recent 
years there were over 1,900 collective farms in the north includ- 
ing fur farms, and over 70 “state farms” including “subsidiary 
farms” or farms actively helping to maintain stations of Glav- 
sevsmorput. Turnips, onions, carrots, cabbages and potatoes are 
grown as open field crops of commercial value in such places as 
Dudinka, while Tiksi (72°N) is known to have cows. There were 
also well over 200 collective fisheries, and a new development, 
which seems very interesting, are the “promkhozy,” which are 
essentially game preserves, to be commercially hunted under 
state control. Only 15 exist at present, but 100 are planned by 
1960. There are also more than 2.5 million domestic reindeer. 

In addition to an Institute of Marine Fisheries and a Higher 
Arctic Marine School, there is in Leningrad an Arctic School 
which trains technicians, specifically for ships engines, radios, 
electronics, aerology and oceanography. Another 30 organiza- 
tions, from forestry to tuberculosis institutes, have Arctic divi- 
sions. Stanka (Washington, 1958) has listed 167 organizations 
located in the north, i.e., laboratories, schools, councils, etc., and 
another 160 organizations which publish or promote arctic work 
occasionally, most of them branches of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Incidentally, there are nine local units of the Academy 
of Sciences providing meetings and facilities in the north itself; 
an astonishing contrast with Canada’s Royal Society or any 
other comparable group. 

In Canada, with its decentralized politics, provincial govern- 
ments and vast private interests, the picture is very different 
but not as gloomy as it might appear at first view. Firstly, by 
taking our true north, we are discounting the mineral and forest 
developments in the provinces, which are climatic equivalents 
of the Russian far north. In the N.W.T., Yellowknife, with 4,500 
people, contrasts fairly with a town like Tiksi; and the Macken- 
zie, although it traverses only one vegetation belt, is comparable 
in many ways to one of the smaller Russian rivers. Oil has been 
produced at Norman Wells and there are commercial boats, fur- 
traders, schools, rudimentary farms and power plants. 

Where the Soviet Union saw fit to break her area into self- 
contained units with a certain degree of autonomy in one admin- 
istrative body, Canada and other countries divide their effort by 
subject; and the Arctic potential is seen by subject only, in a 
national context. Thus the Topographic Survey maps Ellesmere 
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much as it would map Manotick or Moose Jaw. The Department 
of Transport concerns itself with national meteorological condi- 
tions; and, while maintaining regional forecast stations, there is 
no question of an independent group being responsible for, say, 
Keewatin District. This applies to every field. The Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources is the only depart- 
ment with an overall and general northern concern, but such 
co-ordination is in part due to an administrative need engendered 
by the lack of provincial governments in the Territories. Thus 
there are departments handling legal problems, purchasing, edu- 
cation, mining and lands, forestry research, information and so 
on. No equivalent exists of the Soviet Union’s state control of 
exploitation. What does happen, is a co-ordination of all efforts 
to the best advantage. As a result, the Dominion Observatory, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Geological Survey, the Geo- 
graphical Branch, the Hydrographic Survey, the Topographical 
Survey, the Geodetic Survey, the National Museum and many 
other divisions co-operate loosely on an overall study aided, very 
often, by the Department of Transport and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Every year each of the divisions mentioned has sent 
into the north one or more parties whose work has been planned 
to advance knowledge methodically. 

Since the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-17, there have 
been few major expeditions to compare with the Russian 30-man 
parties on the polar pack, but it is reasonable to say that the 
total of men working every year probably approximates to the 
number of smaller parties sent out by the Leningrad Institute. 
Also, although no Canadian service could muster large parties, 
one-third of whom had twelve years of arctic experience, several 
departments do have arctic specialists, young highly qualified 
men (Ph.D.’s) who enthusiastically concentrate on arctic work 
and operate extremely efficiently. In 1955, the Geological Survey 
mounted a helicopter-serviced expedition, which mapped a large 
sector of the Arctic islands. The operation was of a size and 
efficiency to rank with any scientific effort elsewhere, at any 
time, and the technique has been applied elsewhere. Outstand- 
ing, also, is the Arctic section of the Fisheries Research Board, 
which is almost certainly a match for its Russian counterpart. 

It is important to say here that the Canadian government, 
through the National Research Council and other bodies, is 
exceedingly liberal-minded in its financing of good men to carry 
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out worthwhile projects of Arctic importance. Where the Soviet 
Union appropriates men to arctic service by direct employment, 
Canada often finances without any tie so that university staff, 
for example, may pursue their vocation and not be lost to the 
community. 

Commercially, Canada has a whole group of private interests. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company is the outstanding example of a 
firm operating in the Arctic, maintaining posts, aircraft, supply 
vessels and experienced men. World-ranking uranium and gold 
mines exist on Great Bear Lake and about Yellowknife. A most 
important recent development is the mining of nickel at Rankin 
Inlet on Hudson Bay, with the help of Eskimo labour. Literally 
hundreds of private and company prospectors have mapped and 
claimed enormous numbers of deposits and await road, rail or 
ship access to the wealth. 

Major world airlines using Frobisher Bay provide their own 
maintenance staff and facilities, while charter planes now 
operate with remarkable ease almost anywhere in the north as 
a commercially profitable venture. Aircraft like the Beaver, 
Otter, and Caribou, designed and built in Canada for this 
environment, are now widely used elsewhere for similar pur- 
poses. 

A recent phenomenon is the growth of private companies 
specializing in northern construction. These companies began 
with departments capable of installing single buildings or plant, 
but which now are capable of raising small townships and handl- 
ing the associated bulk transport problems. The DEW Line was 
probably the major inspiration. In three years Canada has 
probably doubled her communities north of 60° and at least 
quadrupled sites in the true Arctic. Heavy items have been 
moved into areas which were dotted outlines on maps less than 
ten years ago and personnel with knowledge of construction and 
bulk handling problems are now available to back the govern- 
ment’s recent promise to move into the north with roads and 
railways. 

A remarkable development in Canada are the “arctic” 
schools. Universities at Toronto, Vancouver, Edmonton and 
Montreal have graduate schools offering specialized arctic train- 
ing in many fields. McGill is an outstanding example. Faculty 
members with years of arctic experience are contributing to the 
practical education of a new generation of arctic field workers. 
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The Carnegie Programme finances several Arctic Scholarships 
annually at McGill, which itself maintains a Sub-Arctic Research 
Laboratory at Knob Lake, and has had located with them by 
various agencies, major research projects concerned with sea- 
ice, weather and terrain. Thus there are groups of earnest and 
able workers forthcoming on a strictly voluntary basis. The 
fabulous Moscow State University provides the only known (and 
more limited) parallel in the Soviet Union. 

Finally, there is the Arctic Institute of North America, an 
international organization with its head office in Montreal, where 
it was founded. A good library and reference service is main- 
tained and contract work for basic studies in the north is carried 
on. Use of the Institute is open to anyone, but a membership 
helps to maintain the publication of a scientific journal Arctic. 
Every year available funds totalling up to $25,000 are given to 
academic workers for research in the arctic and to help univer- 
sity specialists. Greater funds are available in the U.S.A. but 
private and public donations have steadily expanded the Cana- 
dian effort. 

In summary, Canada is not so well-favoured in her northlands 
as the Soviet Union, nor so well settled. The Soviet Union is 
pressing a well-co-ordinated overall programme of immense value 
to basic science and mankind, as well as to the Russian economy, 
but the programme at present is almost certainly not an econo- 
mic proposition in terms of dollars. Canada’s development waits 
on sound commercial bases for most operations; while govern- 
ment and universities, despite shortage of funds, are developing 
basic knowledge in a loose, general co-operation which has pro- 
duced investigations far exceeding in scope and scale anything 
that might be expected from a nation of 16 millions in a normal, 
rich environment. 











Open Skies in the Arctic? 


TREVOR LLOYD* 


April, 1958', led to strong Soviet protests to the United 

Nations, and so eventually to a proposal that large areas 
of the far north should be demilitarized or at least opened to 
inspection so as to prevent the possibility of surprise attacks over 
the polar regions. Since Canada is second only to the Soviet 
Union as an arctic power, these proposals deserve some examina- 
tion if only from the Canadian point of view. Such is the purpose 
of this article. 

Soviet and world interest in use of the polar regions as a 
route for United States strategic bombers was aroused when 
Frank H. Bartholomew, President of the United Press, described 
a visit to the Strategic Air Command Headquarters at Omaha, 
Nebraska. He detailed the story of a B-52 atomic bomber which 
set off for a target in the Soviet Union having been alerted by < 
“blip” on a radar screen at some remote arctic outpost. Since, he 
explained, missiles might take about thirty minutes to cross 
the polar regions and the radar station had given about 15 
minutes warning the bomber had no time to lose. The main 
purpose of the story was apparently to explain the so-called 
“Fail-safe” system by which such a bomber might be recalled 
in case the “blip” were found to be, not an enemy attacker 
but some natural phenomenon, a flight of geese or some wander- 


\ PRESS despatch published in the United States early in 


ing bush pilot. 
The article may have comforted troubled consciences in the 
United States, but elsewhere it sparked a controversy that is 
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still continuing. Soviet UN Delegate A. A. Sobolev protested to 
Secretary Hammarskjéld that United States bombers have 
“repeatedly flown across the arctic areas in the direction of the 
U.S.S.R. frontiers’ and as such constiuted a grave threat to 
world peace. Although the State Department immediately denied 
that “the U.S. Air Force is conducting provocative flights over 
the polar regions or in the vicinity of the U.S.S.R.,” the impres- 
sion was widespread that SAC bombers were in fact carrying on 
long-distance flights over the polar regions and that the goal 
they were most interested in was the U.S.S.R., whether the 
flights could be termed “provocative” or not. In any event the 
U.S.S.R. did not pursue the matter in the Security Council when 
it became apparent that eight of the eleven members were 
opposed to a Soviet draft resolution. 

One outcome of the dispute caused by the arctic bomber 
flights was the convening of a conference at Geneva on Novem- 
ber 10, 1958, to discuss the whole question of protection against 
surprise attack from whatever quarter it might come. Less has 
been heard recently of the Arctic regions, although they remain 
an important sector in any agreement that might be made. 
Before discussing the details of any proposals, it may be useful 
to summarize what is known of the present distribution of mili- 
tary installations in the far north of North America and Eurasia. 

Alaska is the only part of arctic North America that has 
heavy aerial defensive and offensive bases. Since World War II 
air, naval and ground forces have been maintained there at a 
high level and patrolling by sea and air are systematically 
carried out presumably close to the Soviet borders. As this is 
the only part of the world where Soviet and United States terri- 
tories are close together it is a particularly sensitive zone where 
local conflicts can be expected. The only elaborate defence base 
outside Alaska in arctic North America is that at Thule. While 
technically established under the authority of NATO and 
nominally on Danish soil, it is in fact a United States enclave 
subject to the immediate control of the Strategic Air Command 
although with overriding authority vested in the U.S. Defence 
Department. The present enormous base evolved from a small 
weather station established shortly after World War II and its 
construction required the destruction of a Greenland village 
made famous by its founders Knud Rasmussen and Peter 
Freuchen. The Thule base has become familiar to some Cana- 
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dians as it is used, though to a decreasing extent, as a jumping 
off place for supplying Canadian-U.S. arctic weather stations. 

The regularly operated military air route between the United 
States and Thule has two intermediate stations available in case 
of emergency. These are the wartime bases at Sondrestrom near 
the Arctic Circle in Greenland and Frobisher on southern Baffin 
Island. In addition to their military uses both are of increasing 
importance as waystations on intercontinental civil aviation 
routes. Sondrestrom was first used by SAS in November, 1954, 
and has since been visited by many thousands of transient air 
passengers. There is not unexpectedly room for some conflict 
between the two groups using the stations and there has been 
occasional friction at Sondrestrom. Unlike Sondrestrom, Fro- 
bisher is not operated by the United States Air Force, and 
American concern there is largely to see that tanker aircraft 
are serviced, and that en route weather is supplied. 

A former USAF base in southern Greenland at Narssarssuak 
has proved inadequate for modern jet airplanes and has been 
turned over to Denmark for use mainly by local aircraft. The 
wartime airfield at Ikatek in East Greenland was discontinued 
more than a decade ago. Two new fields have come into exist- 
ence since then—one in the far north-east where Station Nord 
is operated by Denmark as a means for supplying its weather 
station of that name. Most of the supplies come from Thule. 
Recently work was started on a second east Greenland airstrip 
—near Angmagssalik at the eastern end of the DEW Line. This 
field may be intended purely to supply the radar station or it 
may have broader purposes. 

Thus the Thule SAC base is at present the sole offensive 
station in Greenland. It is fully integrated with the defence of 
North America and is understood to be protected by rocket 
installations and fighter aircraft and is manned exclusively by 
United States personnel, although a small Danish liaison team 
is present. There are believed to be no offensive air installations 
within arctic Canada. The airfields that exist are in part a 
carry-over from World War II and in part those constructed to 
service far northern weather stations or the more recently built 
radar stations. In the former group are fields at Churchill, 
Southampton Island, Chimo and Frobisher Bay, while among the 
latter is a larger field at Resolute Bay. This though manned by 
the RCAF is essentially a transport and scientific center and is 
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not equipped for military purposes. These stations are under the 
Department of Transport. The airfields built for servicing radar 
stations, referred to in greater detail shortly, are in a transi- 
tional stage. They are being taken over gradually from the 
United States authorities by the Department of Transport. Pre- 
sumably the time is not far off when all airfields in northern 
Canada will be Canadian manned. 

Defensive facilities include the well-known radar screens 
which stretch from west to east across Canada between about 
50° N and 70° N. They were devised to provide advance warn- 
ing of the approach of hostile aircraft toward the more popu- 
lated and industrialized heart of North America. This is of 
course largely the United States with the addition of the eastern 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Valley area of Canada. The land 
based radar stations which form these screens are extended sea- 
ward by a series of radar picket ships and by long-range aircraft 
equipped for radar detection. The three main warning lines on 
land are “Pine Tree” in the south, “Mid-Canada” somewhat 
farther north and “DEW Line” (Distant Early Warning Line) 
roughly along the northern edge of the Canadian mainland and 
thence across mid-Baffin Island. The enormous cost of creating 
and maintaining such an intricate series of stations was far 
beyond what Canada could or would spend and so was borne 
largely by the United States. The manning of some of the 
stations remains in United States hands and they are all inte- 
grated with the NORAD defence centre in Colorado, where a 
small group of Royal Canadian Air Force personnel is attached 
to the United States staff. In 1958 the DEW Line was extended 
to Greenland with main stations on both west and east coasts 
and subsidiary links on the ice cap itself. 

In summary, Canada is the scene of one of the most intricate 
systems of radar defence warning stations, strung through 
regions heretofore rarely visited and in some cases actually 
unexplored. These radar lines crisscross the far north and their 
resupply and manning is a large scale and costly operation. They 
require a very large operating staff predominantly from the 
United States and involve very large expenditures both by the 
United States and Canada. Designed as they were for defence 
against manned bombers, there seems to be doubt as to their 
usefulness against missiles, and it is understood that an addi- 
tional system with fewer but larger stations is being constructed 
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in the North to provide advance warning against this new 
hazard. 

Little is known with certainty about defences in the Soviet 
Arctic, although it may be assumed that they exist throughout 
a wide area. Nothing is known publicly about their effectiveness. 
As the Soviet Union pioneered arctic development a generation 
ago it is assumed that some of the far northern airfields then 
used are now defence installations—as for example Rudolf 
Island in the Franz Josef Archipelago, the site from which 
Soviet trans-polar planes took off for Canada in 1937. Presum- 
ably one of the purposes of the Soviet Northern Sea Route is to 
aid in the resupply of such northern stations, and the new 
atomic icebreaker Lenin should aid considerably in this. 

The routine flight of commercial airliners across the north 
polar regions in the past few years should have dismissed any 
lingering doubts about the practicability and safety of arctic 
air routes. It is now generally agreed that the terrain, climate 
and other physical conditions of the area are, if anything, an 
aid to modern aircraft. It is now accepted that long-range 
atomic bombers can and will use the shortest polar routes 
between North America and the Soviet Union in the event of 
war. From Thule to Moscow is a mere 2,800 miles, little more 
than the airline distance from New York to San Francisco, 
while Chicago is only about 500 miles more from the nearest 
Soviet arctic base. Missiles (which do not of course need to 
return home) already exist which can reach their targets by 
using the great circle routes across the polar basis, and when 
such giants as the 6000-mile Atlas are in everyday use there will 
assuredly remain “no place to hide’ from such high latitude 
attacks. 

The success of atomic-powered submarines in navigating the 
polar basin in summer poses an altogether new threat and 
shortens considerably the range needed by offensive weapons. 
Thus United States submarines with 1,500-mile range missiles 
located well off the Soviet arctic sea-coast could reach targets 
extending from the southern tip of Sweden along a line running 
south of Moscow, the Urals and Irkutsk to Kamchatka on the 
Pacific. 

Recent technological advances raise the question as to 
whether the “short” route across the polar basin is now the 
main hazard faced in defending the United States and the Soviet 
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Union from attack. In the opinion of Mr. Dulles, expressed as 
recently as October, 1958, at a Pilgrims Society Dinner in 
honour of Mr. Diefenbaker “. . . It is probably the line that any 
enemy would first seek to breach in the event of a general war.” 
He was happy to say that the closely interlocking effort of 
Canada and the United States had resulted in establishment of 
“deterrent and defensive forces” there. As has been shown 
these consist of radar warning systems that will provide defen- 
ders with possibly 15 minutes warning of the arrival of missiles 
and will permit deterrent, presumably offensive, forces to attack 
targets on the Soviet side of the pole. Obviously such a mutu- 
ally destructive arrangement would be greatly moderated if a 
large area surrounding the polar basin could be excluded from 
the possibility of being used for mounting such surprise attacks. 
Apart from the possibility of attack from the sea itself, this 
would reduce very considerably the likelihood of an attack on 
the continental United States since this would require the use 
of trans-Atlantic or trans-Pacific routes for aircraft or missiles. 
The details of a United States proposal along these lines are dis- 
cussed below. 

The lack of enthusiasm shown by the Soviet Union for the 
proposal is no doubt in part a matter of elementary geography. 
While the United States is still relatively remote from attack 
except over the polar regions, Soviet targets can be obliterated 
by simultaneous attack along a wide front extending from the 
United Kingdom along a southerly course to Japan. Anything 
which might be contributed by bombers based within the United 
States and crossing the Arctic, would merely add a new dimen- 
sion to an already devastating attack. In other words the 
dangers faced by the Soviet Union are in large part the tradi- 
tional ones of attack from west, south and east. At the moment 
the United States has far more to fear from the north. 

The proposal offered by the United States for “Arctic Sky 
Inspection” as it was called by the New York Herald Tribune 
has much to recommend it. In fact it was directly supported by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjéld on April 29 in an unusual 
appeal to the Security Council. The proposal called for an inspec- 
tion system covering all the area within the Arctic Circle 
together with a sector in the North Pacific region extending 
east as far as the 140° W. meridian, west as far as the 160° E. 
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meridian and south to the line of 50° N. latitude. To this “key- 
hole” shaped area was to be added the remainder of Kamchatka 
and the islands extending south of it toward Japan. The Alaskan 
“Panhandle’ was thus not covered by the plan. 

No doubt the selection of the Arctic Circle was made in order 
to find a limit which was at the same time precise and not calcu- 


lated to aid one side or the other. In fact of course it aids the 
United States somewhat more since the Soviet Union, being 
located in relatively high latitudes, has more territory within the 
zone than has the United States. In fact the only significant 
United States air base outside Alaska covered by the plan is Thule. 
There are presumably many Soviet bases north of the Arctic 
Circle. However, details apart, the project had the attraction 
of being relatively simple and specific. It covered a region where 
militarization is still relatively new and where international co- 
operation, particularly in the realm of science and exploration 
has been long standing. In effect it takes the example of Spits- 
bergen—which is already demilitarized—and extends it to all 
arctic areas. In addition it attempts to exclude from the zone of 
possible military conflict the sensitive North Pacific area. The 
plan has the significant objection from a Soviet point of view 
that its execution would admit international inspection of large 
parts of the Soviet Union and not a single acre of the continental 
United States. Real or not this is clearly a good debating point. 
Acceptance of the plan would be welcome in Canada. Devoid of 
offensive bases at present, the part of the country north of the 
Arctic Circle might eventually also be relieved of the presence 
of defensive military installations, and once again return to 
the control of those concerned with scientific study, industrial 
development and the uninterrupted welfare of the native 
peoples. 

Possibly of greater importance, the opening of the northern 
skies might permit nations to resume the planning of truly 
polar commercial aviation where they were broken off shortly 
before World War II, when the long-range flights of Soviet air- 
craft appeared to herald an age of trans-polar commerce. While 
the present intercontinental commercial air flights in the high 
latitudes are both imaginative and we hope profitable, they 
merely skirt the edge of the polar basin. The routes between 
North America and Eurasia that might be employed were the 
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northern part of the Soviet Union thrown open to international 
flying would be truly polar. Then the direct route from New 
York to Tokyo would cross the Queen Elizabeth Islands, and 
that from Vancouver to Bombay would cross the North Pole. 

There are so many advantages to be gained by an eventual 
demilitarization of the north polar regions, that even an imper- 
fect beginning deserves encouragement. That is why the dis- 
missa] of the arctic inspection zone proposal by the Soviet 
Union was so regrettable. Had it been offered by Canada which 
has rather less to gain that the United States, and had it been 
less clearly an attempt to scotch the Soviet campaign against 
flights by United States bombers, it might have been more 
acceptable. ‘There remains the possibility that a direct Canadian 
approach tu the Soviet Union aimed at reducing tension within 
the north polar region and at advancing the scientific, cultural 
and industrial development of the area, might be more successful. 
An outcome of such an approach might be the demilitarization 
of the whole northland. 














Indian Attitudes Towards China 


S. K. ARORA* 


vepublic of China indicate that a conscious attempt is being 

made by these two countries to understand each other. 
The perspective from which the past is viewed by both is the 
same in essence in so far as professions of long and glorious 
cultural relations are made on every available occasion. It is, 
however, necessary to bear in mind that the homage to the 
ancient contacts paid so profusely by Indians and Chinese is 
essentially a past in which the cultural traffic was strictly one- 
way. Indian culture, scholarship and religion influenced the 
Chinese through the medium of Buddhism. There is no evidence 
that the Chinese civilization left any impact on India. 

Indian contacts with China gradually decreased with the 
triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism. In time, Hinduism 
absorbed the essentials of the heresy and elevated Buddha into 
its own pantheon of gods. After a brief flowering of Hindu 
culture and civilization, the era of invasions from the north- 
west started and with the Mogul conquest, India was cut off from 
her contacts with nations to her north and east. Specifically, 
cultural contacts with China began to recede and form part of 
the memory of the scholarly classes only. Only towards the end 
of the nineteenth century did India awaken after a deep 
slumber and, until then, the only two countries that meant any- 
thing to most Indians were Jnglistan (England) and Hindustan 
(India), the ruler and the ruled. With the introduction of 
Western concepts of nationalism, the entire nation began to 
stir. Indian intellectuals looked towards the West for ideas and 
displayed a keen interest in Asian nationalist movements. The 


ik growing contacts between India and the People’s 
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victory of Japan over Czarist Russia in 1904 had a tremendous 
psychological impact on subjugated India. 

Led by the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, the first notions of 
Asian solidarity and common destiny were introduced into the 
political life of India. Freedom, it was believed, would come 
through the instrumentality of the resurgent Japan. Disillusion- 
ment soon set in after the Japanese adventure in Korea and the 
notorious “Twenty-One Demands.” When Japan invaded Man- 
churia, Tagore, representing the avant-garde of Indian 
internationalism, wrote “I can no longer point out with pride 
the example of a great Japan.” Earlier, in 1926 and in 1927, the 
Indian National Congress had passed resolutions expressing 
sympathy with the Chinese Republic. For the first time, India 
became aware of the struggle raging around her borders to the 
north; interest was to grow steadily henceforth. Culturally, 
Tagore’s Chena Bhavan (China Institute) at Vishwa-Bharati 
University (International-Indian University) was the first step. 

Politically, the Indian nationalist expression was channelled 
through Congress, which, primarily due to the efforts of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, in the thirties extended its horizons to embrace 
the world. By 1937, Indian nationalist sentiment was strong 
enough to call for a boycott of Japanese goods “as a mark of 
their sympathy with the people of China.” The same year the 
Congress called upon the people to observe the first “China Day” 
on September 26. A second “China Day” was held on January 9, 
1938, in response to an appeal by General Chu Teh, and a third 
“China Day” followed soon after on June 12, 1938. Collections 
were taken at mass rallies throughout the country and it was 
decided that a medical mission should be sent to China as a mark 
of Indian support for the freedom struggle that the Chinese 
people were carrying on against Japanese imperialism. 

In August, 1939, Nehru paid his first visit to China. Here 
he gave his call for a federation of Asian States to include India, 
China, Afghanistan, Burma, Nepal and Ceylon. The firm basis 
for such a federation of independent Asian countries would be 
assured by Sino-Indian co-operation, which Nehru expected 
would result naturally once India attained her Swaraj (Indepen- 
dence) and China was able to consolidate herself and restore 
her unity. 

With the coming of World War II, the British government 
declared India’s participation in the war against the Axis 
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powers. The Congress, protesting against this unilateral act, 
refused its co-operation in the war effort while, in continuation 
with its declared hostility to the fascist coalition, the Congress 
reaffirmed its solidarity with the people of China. In February, 
1942, Generalissimo and Madame Chiang arrived in India to 
consult with the officials of the British Indian government 
although one of the related objects of the visit was to meet 
Indian leaders like Gandhi and Nehru. Chiang was received well 
by the Congress leaders. In a speech he advised Britain to 
allow the Indian nationalists to share responsibility for conduct- 
ing the war. Congress leaders, however, did not receive the 
Chinese leader unreservedly. Mahatma Gandhi was deeply dis- 
appointed and referred to Chiang as “that inscrutable man.” In 
August, 1942, with the famous “Quit India” resolution, India 
plunged into a vast struggle against the British raj and for a 
while lost sight of interest in other lands. For the more revolu- 
tionary and impatient sections of the Congress there was the 
hope that Subash Chandra Bose, with the Indian National Army, 
would march through Assam into India. With the defeat of the 
1942 movement, and the Congress leaders in jail, a mood of 
despondency spread over the country. 

In 1944, Dr. Radhakrishnan (now the Vice-President of the 
Indian Republic) left on a lecture tour of China and upon his 
return published the lectures in a small book—IJndia and China 
—which was to influence Indian opinion considerably. Dr. Rad- 
hakrishnan, then a professor of philosophy, was neither attached 
to the Congress nor to the government British India. Hence 
his opinions were taken as impartial. In general, the Chinese 
Nationalist regime was described as totalitarian while the Com- 
munists were described as Chinese patriots fighting the Japanese 
for China and not for the Comintern. Other opinions expressed 
by the Indian philosopher did not substantially differ from those 
of Western observers who claimed that Mao and his followers 
were in reality only devoted “agrarian reformers.” Support was 
lent to the observations of Dr. Radhakrishnan by the behaviour 
of the Congress’ Medical Mission to China. Under Dr. Atal, the 
Mission, although attached to the Nationalist government, “pre- 
ferred to work with the Communist Army in Sian and Yenan 
instead of Ichang or Kwangsi where the Nationalists were fight- 
ing the Japanese.’ More significant, perhaps, was the return 


1K. B. Vaidya, And Now China (Bombay: Thacker & Co., 1945), pp. 
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of the Indian Medical Mission with messages of gratitude and 
greetings from Mao Tse-tung and other prominent Communist 
leaders while bearing no word from the Nationalists. 

With the end of World War II, and the gradual transfer of 
power to Indian hands, a conference of Asian nations was con- 
vened in New Delhi to which Kuomintang China was invited. 
At this conference, held in 1947, and in the events that followed, 
India’s views of Kuomintang China seemed to undergo changes 
necessitated by the lukewarm positions which were adopted by 
Chiang on the issues of Indonesia and Kashmir in particular, 
and Asian freedom movements in general. Further, reports from 
Ambassador K. M. Panikkar indicated that the existing Chinese 
government, undemocratic and weak, could not last for long. 
Chiang was described as “a great man who was born a century 
too late.” Panikkar described the Kuomintang attitude towards 


India in these words: 


It did not take me long to discover that the Kuomintang atti- 
tude towards India, while genuinely friendly, was inclined to be a 
little patronizing. It was the attitude of an elder brother who was 
considerably older and well established in the world, prepared to 
give his advice to a younger brother struggling to make his way. 
Independence of India was welcome, but of course it was under- 
stood that China as the recognized Great Power in the East after 
the war expected India to know her place. The Foreign Office or 
the Wai Chaiapu was the best organized department of the Govern- 
ment and it was here that this doctrine was most firmly held.’ 


Even as the Civil War drew to a close in China and the 
future pointed to a strong and unified China under Communist 
tutelage, there was little appreciation in India of the internal 
dynamics of Chinese political life. Universities, in general, 
were blissfully unaware of international affairs and the sources 
of knowledge regarding the neighbour to the north were rather 
limited. Only at the Indian Council of World Affairs in New 
Delhi was there a serious academic interest in problems of the 
present and the challenges that were to follow. Here the 


2K. M. Panikkar, In Two Chinas, p. 25-28. Panikkar, who today is 
accused by some for his “pro-Communist” views, warned the West that 
Communism would sweep through South-east Asia after World War II 
if the Allies did not adopt drastic policies of economic and political 
reform in the area. Panikkar’s suggestions to counteract the spread 
of Communism were contained in The Future of South-East Asia, an 
IPR publication. These suggestions, the author maintains “helped to 
shape policy in that area.” See In Two Chinas, p. 55. 
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Central Asia Study Group carried on discussion and research 
into the prospects for Indian policy vis-a-vis China. 

When the Red Army entered Peking early in 1949, it was 
apparent that the days of the Kuomintang were numbered. 
Prime Minister Nehru predicted that the victory of the Chinese 
Communists would “become a very heavy factor in future 
Asiatic problems.” Dwarkanath Kachru (Private Secretary to 
Prime Minister Nehru), addressing the Central Asia Study 
Group, stated that the impending assumption of power by the 
Communists in China “is bound to exercise some influence on 
the northern frontiers of India.” In general, the reaction in 
India to the tremendous political change in China was appreci- 
ated by a limited number of serious scholars and on the whole 
the reaction was delayed until direct contacts were established 
with the new regime and official policy was made public by the 
Indian Foreign Office. Indian relations with Nationalist China 
had by and large been politely friendly, but now with the emer- 
gence of the New China there was a challenge which called for 
a reorientation in Indian policy. 

Policy formulation towards Communist China could not be 
entirely divorced from the attitudes of the local branch of 
international communism. Further, there was the generally 
disturbed situation in the South-east Asian region due primarily 
to a concerted drive on the part of the local communist parties 
to overthrow the newly formed republics in Burma and 
Indonesia. Indo-China and Malaya were active areas of com- 
munist-inspired and -led revolts against colonialism. Taking all 
these prevalent conditions into account, there was a dire need for 
a clear-cut Indian stand towards Communist China. Indian 
response was quick, clear and firm. 

The decision to extend recognition to the new regime appears 
to have been decided upon quite early. In fact, India was the 
second non-communist nation to recognize the de jure nature of 
the People’s Republic of China. (She would have been the first 
but for the Burmese eagerness to recognize the new govern- 
ment of China before India. The Indian government agreed to 
accede to the Burmese request although why the Burmese 
desired to be the first to extend recognition is still open to 
speculation.) The flight of the Nationalist government to 
Formosa in December, 1949, posed the question of propriety, 
but India’s Foreign Office proceeded on the assumption that 
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Formosa was not juridically a part of China,* maintaining that 
it still formed a part of the Japanese Empire since no peace 
treaty had been signed. 

Recognition on India’s part was, however, not a simple 
matter. The Chinese Communists refused to recognize the 
official capacity of the Indian chargé d’affaires, A. K. Sen. The 
government of India, thereupon instructed Mr. Sen to withdraw 
from the talks with the Chinese Communists since, according 
to the Indian view, the entire matter rested on the formality of 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations. The Chinese position 
on the issue was never clear but it has been stated that their 
action could be explained by the fact that both Mao and Chou 
en-lai were in Moscow during this period. Ultimately, the 
Chinese requested the Indian government to re-open talks and 
agreed to recognize the official status of Mr. Sen for the pur- 
poses of the negotiations. It might be interesting to note, in 
passing, that the Indian Ambassador, K. M. Panikkar, at this 
stage was in New Delhi on a long leave. 

The Indian government was aware of domestic insurrections 
fomented by the Communist Party of India in the central and 
southern region of the country, and it was also aware of Chair- 
man Mao’s message to the “brave Communist Party of India” 
expressing the hope that “India will certainly not remain long 
under the yoke of imperialism” and that ‘“‘a free India will one 
day emerge.” Furthermore, New Delhi was not forgetful of 
Lenin’s dictum that the road to world communism lies through 
Peking and Calcutta. In spite of these omens, the Indian 
government was determined to assure the new regime in China 
of its genuine desire for friendship. The policy appeared to be 
premeditated and well thought out, for India did not hesitate 
to go out of its way to assure and reassure China of her own 
good faith. Some explanation might be derived from the Indian 
Prime Minister’s reactions and explanations with regard to the 
suspicious nature of the Soviet Union. Nehru’s expressed 


8 Compare this position with Prime Minister Nehru’s statement in the 
Lok Sabha on February 21, 1955, in which he observed: “... 
Formosa had been a part of China for centuries. Even after the 
Japanese occupied it, the Chinese had always looked upon it as their 
own... At no time has there been any doubt cast on the fact that 
Formosa was part of the Chinese State.” Quoted in Indian Affairs 
Record, March, 1955, p. 12. 
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opinion, in his autobiography and other works, was that the 
Soviet Union’s suspicious nature was only aggravated by the 
Western democracies’ policies of isolation, and that the 
“capitalist encirclement” theory was therefore not entirely a 
convenient Bolshevik excuse. In the Chinese context, there 
was the greater reason to extend a friendly hand, to assure the 
new rulers that other friends besides the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe were possible. Exten- 
sion of friendly ties with the People’s China would moreover be 
entirely consistent with the declared policy of “dynamic neu- 
trality”; the assumption that contacts with the non-communist 
world might assist in the restoration of conditions of normalcy 
could not be completely ruled out. Weight was lent to the 
Indian decision by the disturbed conditions in the South-east 
Asia region, and particularly in Burma which India considered 
as an integral part of her defence perimeter. The desperate 
desire to restore stability at home and to launch the First Five 
Year Plan in an atmosphere of peace were further reasons 
motivating Indian policy towards the New China. 

Indian views of the New China were also influenced by the 
unique position of the Communist Party in China. The success 
of the revolution in China without Soviet assistance was an 
extremely relevant factor to policy planners in New Delhi. 
Towards the end of 1950, Nehru stated that the Chinese Revolu- 
tion “appears to be following the law of its own development— 
influenced by others, but chiefly by the conditions prevailing in 
China.” This did not imply that the Indian Government ex- 
pected Chairman Mao to deviate and separate from the Soviet 
Union in the Yugoslavian fashion. 

Even as the Indian government held these views and con- 
sistently championed the cause of seating the People’s Republic 
of China in the United Nations, there was an awareness of 
other aspects of Sino-Indian relations, particularly in regard to 
national security. In 1949 India had signed a treaty with the 
Himalayan state of Bhutan whereby foreign affairs and defence 
were to be controlled by New Delhi. Sikkim and India also 
concluded a similar arrangement. In 1950, a treaty of friend- 
ship with Nepal established closer co-operation between the two 
countries, and an Indian Military Mission was soon stationed in 
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Khatmandu.* The border areas were patrolled vigilantly by 
India’s frontier troops. Shipments of arms were sent to Burma 
to suppress armed insurrections by communist bands and the 
Karens. All this would indicate a realistic appraisal of the 
security aspects of international relations, but the important 
factor to note is that these security arrangements were carried 
out without the fanfare which usually accompanies such agree- 
ments. The essential idea of preparedness was kept in mind 
but it was not thought necessary to broadcast to the rest of the 
world the inner reasoning of Indian defence policy. One can 
assume that these measures were not entirely overlooked by 
Peking. 

Indian assessment of the New China’s vitality and position in 
the world often appears exaggerated to some observers. How- 
ever, the Foreign Office in New Delhi has based its position 
upon certain assumptions which, once accepted, lead to a con- 
sistency in approach. One of these is the belief that the Chinese 
people are identified with their present government. The other 
is that the emergence of the New China might very well be “‘the 
biggest fact to emerge from the Second World War” in the 
same manner in which the U.S.S.R. was undoubtedly the 
“biggest fact which emerged from the First World War.” 
While the first assumption might conceivably be based upon an 
actuality, the assessment of the latter holds much of the answer 
in an investigation as to the basis of the Indian position vis-a-vis 
the People’s Republic of China. In other words, the Indian 
evaluation accepting the “bigness” of the Chinese situation 
attempts to orientate its policy on a similarly big level. This, of 
course, is related intimately to the Asian nature of China as 
well as to the anti-colonial aspect of the New China’s declared 
policies. A combination of these factors comprises a vital explan- 
ation of Indian attitudes. 

Indian policy towards the New China based on these premises 
cannot remain static and expressions of close and friendly rela- 
tions have been sought to be translated into reality. Cultural 
4 Kautilya, the father of Indian political theory, had defined in his 

classic, Arthashastra, an “enemy” as a state which borders upon one’s 
own. It is interesting to note that Mr. K. P. S. Menon, who served as 
the Agent-General for British India in China, and then as Ambassador, 
recalled Kautilya’s definition and expressed the hope that this “brutal 
definition” would not perhaps apply to Sino-Indian relations, although 
“the realism of Kautilya is a useful corrective to our idealism in 


international politics.” See K. P. S. Menon, Delhi-Chunking, (Bombay: 
Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 29. 
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missions of all kinds and on all levels have been sent to China— 
dancers, film stars, engineers, students and labour leaders, among 
others, have visited the People’s Republic. A beginning has been 
made in the direction of student exchanges between the two 
countries. All these contacts are, of course, mutual, and the 
Indian government has not seen fit to be particularly fearful 
of the fact that Indians visiting Peking might return indoctri- 
nated. Rather, many observers from the Indian side have 
returned home convinced that the Chinese methods are not in the 
least desirable for the purposes of emulation. Independent, 


Socialist and Congress leaders returning from Peking, while 
expressing their admiration for the enthusiasm they observed in 
the New China, have also categorically deplored the loss of civil 
liberties. Again and again, they have mentioned the “terrific 
price” which the people of China are paying for their progress 
towards a better life. 

Generally, only the front-organization leaders have been 
completly pro-New China and in their case visits to Peking only 
confirmed the views they previously held. However, a number 
of former Gandhians have been drifting into the front-organiza- 
tions like the All-India Peace Council and the India-China 
Friendship Association. Respected nationalists like Dr. Saifudin 
Kitchlew and Dr. Kumarappa have of late become some of the 
most ardent supporters of the New China and have not hesitated 
to state that the principles of Gandhism are being carried out 
today not in India, but in Mao’s China! 

Indian attitudes towards the New China are still in the 
formative process. To the vast majority of the people China is 
still only a name. Only in the urban areas, where most of the 
20 per cent. literates live, does the New China acquire a sym- 
bolic value. The image is created primarily through Indian 
reports of the New China. The impressions of the majority of 
Indian visitors to the People’s Republic contribute to the crea- 
tion of a picture of China in which the common man’s lot is 
fast improving. Particularly appealing to the average Indian 
urbanite are news items and reports which mention that flies, 
beggars and prostitutes are no longer to be found in the New 
China. Indians who have returned from China also speak 
favourably of the manner in which China has been able to solve 
her unemployment problem. 
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Along with these favourable reactions towards the New 
China also goes the picture in which the press is controlled by 
government and where a society, while to all appearances egali- 
tarian, does not enjoy the freedom of speech which Indians 
enjoy and take for granted. Because the trend in India is 
towards a greater concentration on economic thinking than ever 
before, contrasts are sought with the northern neighbour and it 
is precisely at this juncture that communist front-organizations 
enter to create the image of a New China, enthusiastic, striving 
and succeeding all along the line. Inevitably, this image is 
created to the detriment of Indian achievements during the past 
nine years of independence. The circulation of Chinese illus- 
trated periodicals serves as an asset to the Indians engaged in 
pro-New China activities. While the effect of the front-orga- 
nizations cannot be minimized, it can be safely asserted that the 
majority of the Indian people would tend to accept the Nehru 
version of a great and friendly China, a sister Asian nation, 
which still has a long way to go before reaching the millenium. 
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East To WEST: A JOURNEY ROUND THE WorLD. By Arnold 
J. Toynbee. 1958. (Toronto: Oxford. xii, 243pp. $5.00.) 


Mr. Toynbee’s latest volume is a travel book, consisting of 
letters which he wrote to The Observer about the recent trip 
which he and his wife made round the world. He was travelling 
primarily in order to see the remains of ancient civilizations 
about which he had previously written on the basis of book- 
knowledge only. His volume makes very agreeable reading if 
you go at it in a leisurely way, for it has a pleasant mixture of 
critical comment on _ twentieth-century societies in Latin 
America, the South Pacific, South-east Asia and the Near East 
along with ecstatic gushing on the ruins of extinct civilizations. 

Mr. Toynbee still doesn’t like our modern mechanized, secu- 
larized Western civilization. Witness his reflections in Arequipa, 


Peru: 

“If the modern civilized world should ever manage to wipe 
itself out by a perverse combination of technology, folly and sin, 
these earth-bound peasants would still be there to multiply and 
replenish the Earth when the flood of poison-radiation had sub- 
sided. It would take perhaps barely a thousand years for the 
southernmost French Canadian peasant pioneers to run into the 
northernmost Quechua Indian peasant pioneers among the ruins 
of Miami, Florida, or Houston, Texas; and on that day the New 
World, at any rate, would have been repopulated.” 


He also has some passages which are liable to stimulate 
Professor Trevor Roper to add an appendix to his famous attack 
on Toynbee in Encounter. There are his apostrophes to the rivers 
of India, for example. And such passages as the following: 
“Borobudur holds my heart; it is a holy of holies for me. ... See 
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Angkor and die. See Angkor and Borobudur in the course of one 
journey, as had been my good fortune, and you will have had a 
foretaste of the Beatific Vision.” 

A travel book is apt to have a little too much in it about the 
particular traveller who writes it. If you try to read this volume 
straight through, Toynbee’s immense learning about men and 
places that you have never heard of will wear you out. But it is 
a pleasant book if not taken too seriously. 


Laurier House, Ottawa FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES. Volume IV, 
THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES. By Winston S. Churchill. 1958. 
(Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. ii, 403pp. $6.50.) 


The general title of the series is something of a misnomer as 
is the subtitle of this volume which covers the period from the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars to the close of the Boer War. During 
the greater part of the period the men who governed Britain 
abhorred the word “democracy.” Of the twenty-one chapters in 
this volume nine deal with British history, nine with American, 
two with the empire, and one with the rise of Germany. The 
half chapter that deals with the history of the English speaking 
peoples in British North America ends with the building of the 
C.P.R. Indeed Donald Smith is the only Canadian mentioned 
by name. Sir Winston manages to tell the story of Confedera- 
tion without reference to Sir John A. Macdonald as earlier he 
deals with the coming of responsible government without refer- 
ring to Lord Grey. There is no account of the Irish famine as 
such although it was perhaps the most catastrophic single event 
that occurred in the English speaking world in the period. 

Churchill gives one chapter to the origins and five to the 
course of the American Civil War, ‘‘which,” he writes, “must 
upon the whole be considered the noblest and least avoidable 
of all the great mass-conflicts of which till then there was 
record.” This is the topic that interests him most in the nine- 
teenth century. Consequently here he is most interesting and 
most prone to express his opinions. There is no reference to the 
Gettysburg address. Lincoln, although treated politely, remains 
a shadowy figure—with no grasp of strategy. Churchill is, of 
course, primarily preoccupied with military events, but by com- 
parison, it may be noted, the Crimean War and the Boer war 
each get less than a chapter. 

The chapters on British history are fairly conventional as 
far as they go, but again there are gaps. Such distinguished 
Victorians as Lord Shaftesbury, John Stuart Mill, Thomas Carlyle 
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and Matthew Arnold are never mentioned. The significance of 
Benthamism and evangelicalism is quite ignored, but six pages 
are found for Queen Caroline’s divorce. Sir Winston always has 
his eye open for a good story as for instance Rhodes’s telegram 
to Parnell: “Resign—marry—return.” Sir Winston’s advisers 
have prevented his falling into any serious errors, but there are 
some slips. Palmerston did not resign from Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment during the Crimean War and it is misleading to speak of 
Sidney Herbert as “the War Minister.” Herbert did not reform 
the War Office under Palmerston since he resigned a few weeks 
after Palmerston took office. 

Nevertheless when all is said it is of interest to see what a 
great statesman and a master of English prose has to say about 
his predecessors on both sides of the Atlantic. His volumes 
should long remain a readable popular history of the English 
speaking peoples. 


Toronto J. B. CONACHER 


LATIN AMERICA—A History. By A. B. Thomas. 1956. (New 
York; Toronto: Macmillan. xiii, 801pp. $6.50.) 


Professor Thomas’s history of Latin America more than 
adequately fulfils two of the basic functions of any good history 
text, to serve as a student’s introduction to the history of an 
area and to provide factual background for the researcher and the 
area-expert. We in Canada are generally unaware that four 
centuries of European influence and activity in Latin America, 
not to omit Indian cultural and racial development in Central and 
South America, offer as wealthy historical and cultural records 
as does our own past. Recognition of this is implicit in this 
book’s organization. 

Professor Thomas follows those Latin American scholars and 
historians who generaly lump the historical process of the area 
under three major headings: (1) colonial Latin America, in- 
cluding the indigenous cultures, (about 1,000 A.D. to the early 
1800’s) ; (2) The wars of independence, 1810-1830; (3) modern 
Latin America, 1830 to the present time. With the last major 
area, Dr. Thomas divides his work into four major geographic 
subheadings, the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Caribbean and Central 
American Republics. In giving special cognizance to the relations 
of Latin American nations with each other and with the U.S.A., 
he has included a fourth and final section, “Inter-American 
Affairs.” 

A basic fallacy of history teachers in Canada and the U.S.A., 
who are unacquainted with the separate growth and development 
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of the twenty-one Latin American republics, is to consider such 
development to have been identical in each republic. Why set up 
artificial divisions in an historical process marked in each country 
by the same surfeit of revolutions, pronunciamientos, an equal 
surfeit of military dictators and caudillos and local economic 
feast and famine based almost solely on the ups and downs 
of world commodity market requirements for Latin American 
agricultural and mineral staples? 

Professor Thomas shows this to be an over-simplification. 
For example, one can hardly say that the economic and historic 
growth of Brazil, a continent within a continent with a popula- 
tion in the twentieth century of every type of man from Amazon 
head-hunters to German and Japanese immigrants on a Portu- 
guese base, is going to present an identical historical process to 
that of a small republic like Panama only created in 1903 and only 
as a result of the political activity of a United States president. 

Mexico has had Latin America’s one genuine and workable 
social revolution, which began in 1910 and is still under way. 
It has given her a big middle class, a multi-purpose, industrial, 
stable economy. Peru, on the other hand, whose overwhelmingly 
Indian population is still dominated by the white oligarchy of 
Lima, the old viceregal capital, still has most of the social barriers 
of colonial days. 

Other countries like Cuba have run the gamut from demo- 
cratic processes to dominance by typical Latin American caudil- 
lismo. General Batista was certainly not in the best tradition of 
the struggle for Cuban independence, but rather ruled in the 
worst tradition of his country’s Spanish military governors in 
the nineteenth century. 


Toronto JOHN D. HARBRON 


THE STRUGGLE TO UNITE EuROPE, 1940-1958. By Arnold J. 
ZURCHER. 1958. (New York: New York University Press. 
xix, 254pp. $5.00.) 


THE UNITING OF EUROPE. By Ernst B. Haas. 1958. (Stanford: 
University Press. xx, 552pp. $8.00.) 


Ours is the century of exaggerated nationalism; paradoxic- 
ally it is also the century which seeks to curb national sove- 
reignty. The two books noticed here discuss the extent to which 
federalizing tendencies have made headway in Western Europe 
since the second world war. Most readers will find the shorter of 
the two, Dr. Zurcher’s, the more useful since it is a historical 
survey of all the movements which have in any way promoted 
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European union. Unfortunately the account is marred by errors 
both of fact and of judgment. We are startled to learn (p. 55) 
that the Consultative Assembly endorsed the action of United 
Nations forces in Korea in November, 1949, and we are invited to 
believe that, if it had not been for Britain, European union would 
by now be an accomplished fact: Dr. Zurcher even finds the 
British responsible for the torpedoing of EDC by the French in 
1954 (pp. 120, 125, 1381). He is a convinced advocate of Euro- 
pean union, but at least one of his readers does not share his 
view that Coudenhove-Kalergi’s ‘idea conquers the world.” In 
fact, so far, Western Europe can show only one real supra- 
national achievement: viz., the Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). So true is this that Dr. Haas’ book, despite its title, 
deals with it exclusively—and, I might add, exhaustively. He 
describes ECSC in all its aspects: its origin; the attitude towards 
it of governments, political parties, trade associations and trade 
unions; its achievements during its first five years of existence; 
its administrative organs and the promise they hold for further 
development or for application elsewhere. To have such specia- 
lized information collected into a single volume is undoubtedly 
convenient. At least it would be if the volume were more read- 
able. Regrettably, the author has lapsed time and again into 
the most turgid fustian: historicitic, expediential, dirigistic, 
programmatic, specificity, majoritative, institutionalisation, 
categorisation are just a few of the gems which liberally adorn 
his pages. Not that he has any hesitation about making dis- 
paraging remarks about the jargon of others. All in all he has 
needed over five hundred and fifty pages to say what could have 
been put into a fair-sized magazine article. This reviewer found 
it dull and heavy going. 


McMaster University E. T. SALMON 


FRENCH SOCIALISM IN THE CRISIS YEARS, 1933-1936. By John 
T. Marcus. 1958. (New York: Praeger. xv, 216pp. $5.00.) 


This book shows how the divisions within the camp of 
French socialism prevented the movement from acting effec- 
tively during the crisis years when World War II was brewing. 
This in turn paralyzed the French government at a time when it 
should have been acting to forestall the re-emergence of a 
hostile Germany. 

The quarrel began over the question of national defence as 
early as 1932. The extremists favoured a policy of “revolu- 
tionary defeatism” that would turn an international war into a 
civil war leading to a proletarian victory. The moderates, on 
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the other hand, felt that socialism should rally to defend the 
country against the threat of facism. The former group hated 
capitalism more than facism, which they felt was its last stage 
preceding collapse. In a sense they welcomed facism as the 
precursor of the revolution. The moderates were willing to 
defend French democracy, capitalist as it was, rather than 
allow it to fall before fascist bayonets. Clearly there was no 
ground for compromise between these positions, and the schism 
sapped the strength and effectiveness of the Socialist Party. 

This was important for France and the world because the 
Socialists were the keystone in the edifice of the Popular Front. 
Wichout them the Communists and Radicals could not hope to 
work together against the threat from the right. Moreover the 
schism cost the Socialists many supporters who left for the 
Communists on the left or one of the Socialist splinter groups 
on the right. Some, led by Déat, gravitated to a position 
approximating facism itself. This meant a weakening of the 
democratic centre in favour of the authoritarian left and right. 

The insurrection of the facist “Tigwes” in 1934 frightened 
the moderate socialist leaders into a pact of unity with the 
Communists to hold fascism in check. This in effect placed 
them in the position of a silent partner under communist leader- 
ship. They kept up their pacifist arguments at a time when the 
world was rearming—so their position soon became irrelevant 
and futile. They supported collective security and the League— 
and used this as a justification for pacifism, and the Russian 
alliance. However, politically they lost out to the Communists 
in France because of their indecision and hesitation. Their 
internal divisions were their undoing, and political power gravi- 
tated to the extremes in an increasingly unstable situation. 

This book casts a new and significant light on the complex 
factors weakening France during the inter-war period. It shows 
why, for instance, Blum could not really have followed an inter- 
ventionist policy in Spain, and why Sarraut could not have taken 
decisive action against the German remilitarization of the 
Rhineland—and thus have halted the inexorable drift to war. 
The reasons were complicated and devious but their root cause 
was always the fact that the French were basically and chronic- 
ally divided among themselves. The author demonstrates the 
division among the Socialists, but the groups to the right of 
them were just as divided. This is a sound analysis of an im- 
portant problem. I only wish the author would refrain from 
explaining so much in terms of a mystique. 


Queen’s University HuGH G. THORBURN 
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WATCHER ON THE RHINE: A REPORT ON THE NEW GERMANY. 
By Brian Connell. 1957. (London: Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson. 281pp. $4.00.) 


From his vantage (or vintage) point in the Weinhaus 
Bredershof, opposite Bonn, Brian Connell has penned one of the 
best journalistic reports on the “New Germany.” It is a frank, 
hard-hitting, at times even bad-tempered book. The lobbies 
around the Bundeshaus (“a most extraordinary architectural 
abortion”), the Nazis prominent in the civil service, the resusci- 
tated Ruhr barons, the capital (“a dreary town, a latter-day 
Laputa of earnest bureaucrats floating on a sea of embassy 
cocktails”), even German driving, party manners and cooking 
come in for some pretty hard knocks. But this is only one side 
of his story. The economic and political renascence in the west, 
the problems of refugees and reunification are traced with 
understanding and sympathy. Nor is Connell’s account confined 
to the Federal Republic. There are two chapters on the Demo- 
cratic Republic, with some excellent portraits of the curious 
commissars who preside over it, as well as a good chapter on 
that most fascinating aspect of postwar Germany, the old 
capital. 

Connell’s general view is one of much qualified optimism. 
He argues, for example, that everything that can be done to lay 
the ghost of the Wehrmacht has been done, yet doubts the 
endurance of the “citizens in uniform” theory. He pins his 
hopes on the youth, and especially on the youngsters just about 
to leave school. Open-minded, free from parental prejudices, and 
gratifyingly ready to accept responsibilities, they are “the first 
true products of a democratic Germany.” As others have done 
before him, he stresses the need for time—time for the Federal 
Republic to consolidate its political and economic reconstruc- 
tion. For behind all the positive aspects of the “new Germany” 
lies the nagging question: would an economic recession cause 
some of the more hair-raising (a favourite phrase of Connell’s 
indifferently spelt) elements to come to the surface? That there 
is a new Germany he aptly illustrates by the tale of his host, 
the vintager Franz Miiller, who wished to send his seventeen 
year old daughter to broaden her mind by living with a family 
in the land of the traditional enemy. “Diesmal soll es fiir die 
jungen Leute etwas anders werden.” We must try to make it 
different for the young people this time. One can only add 


Amen. 
University of Toronto R. A. SPENCER 
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I SAw For Myse.LF. The Aftermath of Suez. By Anthony 
Nutting. 1958. (Toronto: Doubleday. viii, 103pp. $3.50.) 


Shortly after Anthony Nutting had withdrawn from the 
Eden government in protest against the ill-starred Anglo- 
French intervention in Egypt, he set out to see North Africa 
and the Middle East for himself. 

In Arab eyes the expedition had been a “criminal assault 
upon the whole Arab world,” and Nutting felt it his duty “to 
try to put things right between Britain and her Arab friends.” 
In all Arab and Moslem states from Morocco to Iran, he found 
the curse of ‘‘Suez” still lying heavy. 

Nutting, however, was no appeaser of Nasser, whom he 
accused to his face of “piratical behaviour over the Suez Canal.” 
What he had condemned was the self-defeating folly of exhalting 
Nasser by making war on him. He is a “conspirator, not a 
statesman; let him go on overplaying his hand, and he will in 
due course meet a conspirator’s fate.” 

Mr. Nutting’s impressions of early 1957 first appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune; he republished them in book 
form early in 1958 in the belief that they were still valid. The 
style remains journalistic but the content reveals expert knowl- 
edge in place of the “atrocious ignorance” with which Churchill 
had playfully taxed him in 1953. Unhappily several of his 
“valid impressions” and forecasts were soon tragically disavowed 
by events, especially in Iraq, that model Arab state to whose 
pro-British and pro-Western leaders Nutting has rashly raised 
paeans of compromising praise. 

In French North Africa, he embraced the Arab cause. Where 
Britain or the United States was involved, he urged more gen- 
erous attitudes toward Arab friends, actual or potential, stress- 
ing the advantages of regional defense systems and “a multilat- 
eral cooperative of producer, conveyer and consumer States” 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.) for “security of Western tenure in 
Mid-Eastern oil.” In the “battle of Kings versus Colonels” he 
applauded King Saud’s effort to draw “the Arabian Kings’ Trade 
Union closer together.” In the Persian Gulf States, without her 
old Indian Army Britain’s position of “responsibility without 
power is a perilous anachronism.” To the ideal of Arab unity 
Nutting would prefer the broader, more cohesive power of 
Moslem unity. Israel he found too rigid, combative, and unco- 
operative with the UN and its Emergency Force. Iran was a 
disappointment after the “uplift of Iraq.” 

In sum, a challenging, brisk little book, though growing out- 
dated. 

Vancouver S. MACK EASTMAN 
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INSIDE Russia TopAy. By John Gunther. 1958. (Toronto: 
Musson, xxiv, 550pp. $6.75.) 


This is not the best of John Gunther’s books. His skill surely 
lies in his unrivalled powers of exact observation, and his evoca- 
tion of the idea in the minds of the American public that he can 
give them access to little-known or otherwise hidden facts “in- 
side” a particular area. This latter idea is often spurious, for 
many others have seen as much and certainly deeper than 
Gunther. But, perhaps, in some areas, no one has compiled all 
the material together as Gunther did for us Inside Europe, Inside 
Africa, or best of all Inside U.S.A. But Russia is an entirely 
different case. Not only is it now fast becoming the best docu- 
mented country at all levels, but many others have written the 
type of book which we are given here. Gunther appears to have 
observed little or nothing unseen by other Western writers. 
Furthermore, he has not even succeeded on his own level. His 
tour of the Soviet Union only included Moscow, Leningrad, the 
Crimea, the Caucasus and parts of Central Asia. He did not 
therefore see the more vital areas of the country, the reborn 
Stalingrad, the industries of European Russia or the thriving 
new communities of Siberia. He claims that “I learned more 
about Russia in one evening at the Moscow airport than I could 
have picked up in a month in Siberia.”’ Unfortunately the reader 
is not offered the alternative. Gunther’s journalistic skill con- 
sists in photographic reproduction of detail, spiced with anecdote. 
He is at his best when recounting his experiences at mixing 
champagne and vodka with a mechanic from Kiev. One could 
have wished for more of this, specially if he could have got inside 
hitherto untravelled areas. 

Instead, the reader is offered a great deal of comment about 
the state of affairs in the Soviet Union, obviously derived at 
second hand from the enormous bibliography consulted before 
Gunther set out on his visit. Some of this is well done, some is 
straight from the history book, while some is very misleading. 
Without entering into the question of Gunther’s motives in going 
to Russia, one can only regret that he saw so little of the positive 
achievements of the regime and even less of the spirit which has 
made these achievements possible. He nowhere touches upon the 
real problem of Soviet society, and consistently interprets, what 
he has seen so accurately, through American spectacles. Our 
knowledge and understanding of the Soviet Union is only en- 
hanced, if we take the trouble to compare Gunther’s impressions 
with those he made twenty years ago in Inside Europe. For the 
students of Soviet affairs, this provides illuminating compari- 
sons; for the rest, it is undoubtedly advantageous that Gunther 
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should introduce his large public to the Russian scene. Anything 
is useful which helps to give us more information about what is 
going on “inside Russia today.” 


University of British Columbia JOHN S. CONWAY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET BUDGETARY SYSTEM. By 
R. W. Davies, with a foreword by Alexander Baykov. 1958. 
(Toronto: Macmillan, xxi, 373pp. $7.65.) 


Dr. Davies’ dissertation on the development of the Soviet 
budgetary system is a worthy successor to Mikhail V. Condoide’s 
The Soviet Financial System (Columbus, Ohio, 1951) and Frank- 
lyn D. Holzman’s Soviet Taxation (Cambridge, U.S.A., 1955). 
It is well written, well arranged and well documented, and it will 
be, no doubt, well received by general readers and specialists 
alike. 

Dr. Davies is concerned with the role which the successive 
budgets have played in Soviet economy throughout the entire 
inter-war period, from 1917 to 1940, and particularly with their 
role in the important sphere of capital formation and, therefore, 
also centralized investments—the crucial segment of the Soviet 
industrial expansion. The other aspects of the Soviet budgetary 
system—financial institutions, individual sources of revenue, 
budgetary statistics, as well as various non-budgetary institu- 
tions such as collective farms, the MTS and so on—have been 
expertly woven into this central theme. Of the three main 
periods of Soviet economic policy discussed in Dr. Davies’ book— 
the War-Communism of 1918-1920 (Part I), the New Economic 
Policy (Part II) and the Planned Economy (Part III)—the last 
mentioned period has been covered by Dr. Holzman and Dr. 
Condoide at considerable detail already, and is by now pretty well 
known. The two earlier periods of Soviet economic policy, how- 
ever, deserved closer attention, and in this reviewer’s opinion Dr. 
Davies has been justified indeed in allotting to them the first 140 
pages, almost one half of his entire study. It is from these early 
gropings for investment-capital that the present Soviet mechan- 
ism of industrialization evolved through a string of trials and 
errors. 

Dr. Davies reminds us, first of all, that the Soviet experiment 
with War-Communism was indeed inspired by Karl Marx’s ideal 
of a moneyless economy or communist system in which finances 
and budgets were to be replaced by a “material budget” or a 
balance-sheet of material resources. However, Davies maintains 
that “when the policy of War-Communism was abolished in 1921, 
not even the general principles for the computation of a budget 
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in kind had been worked out” (p. 45). Also, while some other 
Soviet writers and politicians of this early period believed in the 
necessity of strengthening the finances of Russia during the tran- 
sition to such a communist or moneyless economy, “no satisfac- 
tory financial theory (or even policy) for a socialist economy was 
developed” (p. 40). In other words, Karl Marx had failed to 
advise Russian communists as to the ways and means of capital 
formation both under “communism” and under “socialism” or 
“the transition to Communism.” 

Secondy, Dr. Davies points out that when, during the follow- 
ing period of the New Economic Policy, financial accumulations 
were reintroduced, these accumulations assumed the traditional 
forms, first, of the firm’s own profits (p. 71) and subsequently 
also of the budgetary grants (p. 72) which were derived from 
Czarist-type taxes such as excise tax, Prom-tax, and the like (p. 
64). In other words, it has been a mere conversion of these 
Czarist-type taxes into the Soviet turnover tax and a mere shift 
of the stress from profits to budgetary grants derived chiefly 
through this converted tax, and not any advise by Karl Marx, 
which explains the origins of the budgetary and the investment 
systems of the Soviet planned economy since 1928 (Chapters VI 
to IX). 

Dr. Davies’ book contains information and original observa- 
tions on a variety of issues, such as the inflation of 1921-1922 (p. 
51ff) ; the stabilization of the rouble in 1924 (p. 87ff) ; the wage- 
inflation and the wage-price spiral since 1928, first treated by N. 
Yasny in his Soviet price system (p. 194ff) ; how financial plans 
and budgets were compiled (p. 182ff) ; administration of Soviet 
budgetary expenditure and capital investments (pp. 244ff) ; local 
and republican budgets (p. 297ff); limitations of the Soviet 
budgetary system (p. 322ff) and various possible changes in this 
system (p. 329ff). 

The reorganization of the Soviet economic administration 
including its budgetary system initiated by Mr. Krushchev in 
July, 1957, is to a certain extent still in progress, and has not 
been dealt with by the author. 


University of British Columbia H. E. RONIMOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: GOODS, PEOPLE AND IDEAS. By Wendell C. 
Gordon. 1958 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. xix, 647pp. 


$6.75.) 
Professor Gordon attempts in this book to provide for the 


non-specialist a comprehensive treatment of the development and 
present position of theory and practice in international trade. 
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The book thus occupies the no-man’s land between the technical 
literature on international trade on the one hand and the numer- 
ous works of description and prescription on the other. 

The early chapters provide a short but sufficient discussion 
of the economic basis of international exchange and a brief 
review of the historical development of the relevant theory. The 
remainder of the book, apart from one short chapter on migra- 
tion and one on the international communication of (largely 
technological) knowledge, develops the various aspects of the 
modern theory of international trade and relates it, with much 
well-chosen illustrative material, to current problems in this field. 
Gordon makes a strong case for liberal policies in trade and in 
foreign investment. Because the discussion emphasizes the posi- 
tion of the United States, much that is said about international 
investment is concerned with creditor countries rather than with 
debtor countries, such as Canada, but the treatment of commer- 
cial policy can be read with profit on both sides of the border. 

The more theoretical chapters are the least satisfactory. 
While the author should be applauded for dispensing entirely 
with the numerous and complex geometrical figures which 
customarily embellish expositions of international trade theory, 
his purely verbal presentation lacks the clarity which is especi- 
ally needed when diagrams are omitted. His confusing treatment 
of the basic forces which determine foreign exchange rates is 
just one important example of this weakness. There is, in addi- 
tion, more than a fair quota of errors in the theoretical analysis 
in these chapters. Fortunately these errors do not, for the most 
part, invalidate the author’s recommendations for policy and the 
reader who is not especially concerned with questions of theory 
will find much that is worthwhile in this book. 


McMaster University R. W. THOMPSON 


THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE: THE THEORY AND POLITICS OF 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS. By Samuel P. Huntingdon. 1957. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 534pp. $7.50.) 


DEFENCE AND DIPLOMACY: THE SOLDIER AND THE CONDUCT OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Alfred Vagts. 1956. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press. 547pp. $8.75.) 


These two books are timely. The daily headlines scream out 
unendingly about the problem of military security. A procession 
of Generals files before the cameras and the committees, ex- 
pounding and criticizing. The public gapes at the gaffs and the 
gambits of the Gavins and the Montgomerys and the Juins, won- 
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dering whom to believe, unaware perhaps of the diversity of out- 
look and ends that divides soldiers from civilians. In a dazzling 
display of erudition and taut judgments, Samuel Huntingdon 
lays down the law about the nature of the military profession 
and the character of the liberal state. He insists on the special 
quality of the soldier’s calling, warns against the evident Ameri- 
can trend toward confusing civil and military goals, and con- 
structs a plausible theory of civil military relations which, how- 
ever, the “open” nature of modern democracy (at least, of the 
American variety) seems unwilling and unlikely to permit of 
realisation. 

For Huntingdon the true solder represents the best, the pure 
element in this twentieth century. He is concerned always with 
the security of the state, never with policy. He is aloof from the 
diffuse vulgarities of common Main Street life and the politics of 
the Market Place. “Modern man” one reads here, ‘‘may well find 
his monastery in the Army.” Readers who think this too much— 
or who thought it went out with people like Ernest Psichari— 
ought not to be put off. The book is a superb account of the 
Army and the United States in their changing relationships. And 
some of the earlier chapters have a still more general theme: the 
military profession as a generic phenomenon. The section on the 
Germans and the Japanese alone, though brief, is of a high order. 
Above all, Huntingdon is concerned to demonstrate the virtues 
of unadulterated professionalism and the dangers of mixing 
soldiers and civilians in the business of the control of foreign 
policy. If the Army is to be what it ought to be (he says in 
effect), it must follow the Moltke, not the Eisenhower, tradition. 

Alfred Vagts has something to say of Moltke too. His vast, 
rambling, not-too-well-written account of the military in their 
relationship to the conduct of foreign affairs ranges all over the 
modern world. But the highest concentration of evidence comes 
from the Bismarkian and post-Bismarkian periods. There is no 
strong underlying thesis here, nothing comparable to Hunting- 
ton’s neo-Hobbesian point of view. (Although there is a certain 
amount of fairly evident bias: against people like Grey and Poin- 
caré before 1914; against F.D.R. and his friends before 1941). 
The book is really a collection of historical case studies about 
soldiers as diplomats, soldiers and foreign offices, military mis- 
sions, the use of preventive war, the relation of strategy to diplo- 
macy, and so forth. In the scale on which these various topics 
are treated there is a great unevenness; but perhaps there is no 
great virtue in the contrary. References to the literature are 
prolific. The quotations come thick and fast. For the student 
this will be a wonderful mine of information, but one must say 
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frankly that the general reader will find it too lumpy for easy 
digestion, and will be inclined to give the literary laurels to Hunt- 
ington’s forthright and opinionated essay—if so large a work 
may be called that. Yet the two books are not exactly comparable 
in many respects. And indeed precisely because Vagts has so 
little to say of the American experience before the nineteen- 
forties, his study is admirably complemented by Huntington’s 
exhilarating discussion. For those who are much interested in 
the role of the soldier in the state, both are essential. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


NATIONAL POLITICS AND 1957 ELECTIONS IN INDIA. Edited by 
S. L. Poplai. 1958. (Delhi: Metropolitan. 172pp. Rs. 4.) 


India’s second general election in 1957 attracted widespread 
attention in the West. Nehru’s return to power surprise no one. 
But the communist victory in Kerala did. And the route of the 
moderate Praja-Socialists was disturbing evidence of a trend 
towards polarization. What did this presage for India’s experi- 
ment in parliamentary government? Could constitutional demo- 
cracy long survive the absence of a strong opposition party 
devoted to politics by consent? Did not the economic crisis of 
1957-58 further undermine the attempt to bring about social 
and economic change by peaceful means? These questions are 
not easily answered. More directly, what alternatives did the 
principal Indian parties place before the electorate of 193 million 
people? 

The book under review performed a very useful service by 
bringing together the official election manifestos of the four lead- 
ing contenders, the Congress, Communists, Praja-Socialists and 
the Jana Sangh, a right-wing communal organization. Policy 
statements by leaders of these parties place their programmes in 
sharp focus. It is a pity that these guideposts to the 1957 elec- 
tions should have come to our attention more than a year after 
the elections. Nevertheless, these documents retain their value 
for students of Indian politics. 

Those who are interested in party developments between the 
two general elections will benefit from Sisir Gupta’s succinct and 
able introduction, with its wealth of factual material. There is, 
too, a striking letter by J. P. Narayan, former Socialist leader 
and a possible successor to Nehru, who works for a “non-party 
democracy,” and a useful appendix on by-elections from 1952 to 
1957. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 
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PANMUNJON: THE STORY OF THE KOREAN ARMISTICE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. By William H. Vatcher, Jr. 1957. (New York: 
Praeger. 322pp. $4.75.) 


This book is an account of the negotiations leading to the 
military armistice in Korea. The author is a specialist in inter- 
national relations who now teaches at San Jose State College in 
California and who acted as psychological warfare advisor to the 
Senior United Nations Delegate during the negotiations. The last 
100 pages of the book consist of appendices mainly devoted to 
a chronology of the negotiations and to texts of the agreements 
arrived at between the United Nations Command and the Chinese 
and North Korean communists. 

Panmunjon is a valuable record of the difficulties encountered 
in negotiations of this type. The author relates in a detailed 
fashion the disputes that rose in regard to the agenda, the place 
in which the meetings were to be held, the enforcement of the 
cease-fire and the repatriation of prisoners of war. It is obvious 
that these proceedings took place under almost the worst condi- 
tions that could be imagined. The terms of reference of the 
United Nations Command related only to a cease-fire and pre- 
cluded any negotiations to deal with the political tensions that 
had given rise to the war. The negotiators on each side were men 
with wholly different backgrounds and there is every evidence 
that neither understood the premises from which the other 
worked. Also, the UNC desired a cease-fire more than did the 
Communists, partly because of pressures for an armistice from 
those countries who had troops in Korea under UN auspices and 
partly because most of the purely military advantages from a 
cease-fire would accrue to the Communists. These factors, along 
with the particularly obnoxious tactics of the communist nego- 
tiators which are described at length in the book, sometimes 
makes one wonder that any settlement was achieved. 

To this reviewer, the intensely moralistic style of the book is 
tiresome and leads the author to avoid a profound analysis of 
the circumstances surrounding the negotiations. Dr. Vatcher 
when he wrote this book was obviously still emotionally involved 
in the frustrations of the armistice talks and he has done us a 
service in describing the nature of communist tactics at Kaesong 
and later at Panmunjon. However, it seems to me that he does 
remarkably little to enlighten us on the sources of the behaviour 
of the communist delegates. In his last chapter the author says 
in part 

“The lessons of the Korean military armistice negotiations 
demonstrated . . . the discrepancies in attiudes to diplomacy. To 
the United Nations Command... negotiation implied dealing in 
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good faith and complying full with the results—that is operating 
according to accepted standards of procedure. To the Communists, 
negotiation proved again to be simply one weapon in their arsenal 
of ware... 


One does not have to accept the realpolitik analysis whole- 
heartedly to believe that this is somewhat less than an adequate 
view or that there were other factors impeding the negotiations 
beyond the integrity of one set of representatives and the dis- 
honesty of the other. Dr. Vatcher’s general point of view is 
brought out by his admiration for Lieutenant General William 
Harrison, Senior United Nations Delegate during most of the 
negotiations, to whom the book is dedicated. The author compli- 
mented General Harrison on his performance during one of the 
negotiations and the soldier replied “Vatcher those weren’t my 
words. It was the Lord that put those words in my mouth.” 
General Harrison was also apparently surprised that the Commu- 
nists refused to accept Switzerland as a neutral nation on the 
commission to deal with prisoners of war who received repatria- 
tion and preferred one of the Asian countries (p. 188). It seems 
to me that the picture given of the American military leaders is 
one of ineptitude and naivété and it is unfortunate that a pro- 
fessional social scientist and specialist in psychological warfare 
should equate these qualities with integrity. A more adequate 
analysis of the negotiations would, this reviewer thinks, take a 
somewhat more clinical view of Asian communist behaviour and 
would give a more profound account of the hopes and fears and 
tensions lying behind this conduct. 


Regina DONALD V. SMILEY 


THE DIPLOMACY OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA. By Russell H. Fifield. 1958. 
(New York: Harper. xv, 584pp. $7.50.) 


The emergence of eight new nations in South-east Asia since 
the conclusion of World War II has created material for many 
new studies. One of the most recent, and certainly the most com- 
plete and comprehensive is The Diplomacy of South-east Asia by 
Russell Fifield. This carefully compiled and well-documented 
book is further enhanced by the author’s personal experiences 
and observations in the area. 

After a brief outline of colonial history and legacies, the 
author launches into a discussion of each of these new nations, 
their present and their future prospects, presenting the reader 
with a full, accurate, and generally unbiased account. Fifield 
emphasizes the recent origins of these countries from a colonial 
state which has conditioned them to regard “nationalism (as) 
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almost synonymous with anti-colonialism.” Imperialism has long 
been associated with the West and the new industrialized China 
is proving to be attractive to these underdeveloped states. 

Fifield stresses the importance of colonial influence on South- 
east Asia. In most cases the Colonial powers drew the boundaries 
of these nations, often including many divergent people, and 
fostered closer relations with the ruling power than with neigh- 
bouring lands—a factor in the slow development of regionalism 
in South-east Asia. 

Another Western influence was the transplanting of the con- 
cepts of constitutional representative government to Asia. As 
Fifield has correctly observed, this has been accompanied by the 
many difficulties and challenges inherent in Asia and unknown 
in the parent countries. He further asserts that it is highly 
doubtful if this form of government will survive in these new 
nations without radical adjustments to the new conditions and 
a simultaneous development of a democratic climate in the 
nations themselves. 

Mr. Fifield has created a book which can be used as a text 
for the new age of North American interest in these important 
nations of South-east Asia. The only obvious defect in the book 
is the rather confusing organization which sometimes requires 
referring from one chapter to another to enable continuity of 
thought on a particular country. All things considered, however, 
The Diplomacy of South-east Asia fills what has been a serious 
gap in literature available on this area of world concern. 


Toronto VIRGINIA A. KERKHEIDE 
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